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SUCCESS ON LIGHT LANDS. 


of A. H. Thompson. 


Row, 





Farm 


in Saturday, June 12th, we had the pleas- 


f visiting and examining the farm of Al- 


ll Thompson & Son, near the village of 


lville, in Hopkinton, Mass. The Messrs. 
m, although excellent farmers, make 
inclination 
To 


ithered at the farm it was a real ‘‘field 


exhibit no 
calling. 


ns, and 
‘toriety ‘in their 


it no public turnout was sought for, the 
resent being made up of a few of the 
farmers from Worcester, Auburn, (rraf- 
Westboro’, all friends and acquain- 

Mr 


f learning something of the methods 


Thompson, and who were de- 


h a small farm, on a light, sandy soil, 
ged so as to yield a fair profit to 


rs. Those coming by rail were 
Mr. ‘Thompson at the Westboro’ Sta- 


me four miles distant on the Boston & 


t 


railroad, but our own route across the 
Franklin, Bellingham, Milford and 
nton, accomplished by a carriage drive 


twenty-two miles in the cool of the morn- 
afforded an opportunity for viewing the 
and inhaling the aroma of clover blos- 

s, quite impossible to the traveller in rail- 


| are 


aches, provided, however, there 
y clover blossoms to give off their aroma 
ng the carriage roads, which in our case 
ed the 


long continued and severe drought has 


exception rather than the rule. 
isly cut short the hay crop in this region, 
ace of the usual profusion of blossoms 
the red and white clovers, we find a propor- 
n of sorrel not pleasant to contemplate. 
There are some good lands and a few well 
iltivated farms along the route in each of 
»wns mentioned, but a large portion of 
ple find it easier to earn a dollar in 


| or boot shop. 


The stranger travel- 

this section may be surprised if not 

, to find in the door yard of so many 

little shop where boots are sided 
place of the 

ro, but our people, whether Irish or 


rs the 
crib of 


} 


ed, in corn 


are not slow to learn how their dol- 
be gathered the easiest, and many of 


Yankee, 
irs 

e farmers who would {ind it hard scratching 
the old 


worn out and overcropped land of their grand- 


) wring a comfortable living from 


fathers, can, by working at some kind of me- 
chanical business during the winter, make the 


two ends meet with quite a comfortable ‘‘lap 
a ep 
which 


over,” 1 goes to the improvement of the 
homestead or to swelling the snug deposit at 
the savings bank. 


Mr. 


manhood 


Thompson spent most of his earlier 
years among soles, pegs and lasts, 


but having a decided taste for farm life, he 
took advantage of the first favorable opportun- 


ity to invest the accumulations of his labor in 


1 small farm, and as he had no special long- 
smell of leather, he decided to turn 
that 
| give him sufficient employment, and a 
Ilis 
being light and sandy would be chosen by 

stock or dairy he 
to not a little ridicule from 


r for the 


ittention to dairying, a business 


iv income through the whole year. 


farm, and found 


sected 
peerea 


} f 


nds and former associates on acconnt 


had made. 


to such a soil he bas been able 


hoice he But by growing 
s adapted 
itstrip many of his neighbors who owned 
Ruy posed to be better adapted to stock 
lairy farming. 
cultivated land measures less than twen- 
res, which, with four acres of swamp 
g, and seven acres of pasture, consti- 
the On are 


pt from sixteen to twenty head of cattle and 


I 


ing 


entire farm. these acres 


tes 
rses, nearly all the cattle being full grown, 
The 

dred quarts per day is made, is sold to 
righam & Co., Boston, and less than 
per quart at the farm, and yet 
isno grumbling at low prices, for at 


ature cows. milk, of which about a 
nets 


ree cents 


these figures a fair profit is realized. 
Indian Corn the Chief Reliance. 

Indian corn is the main reliance among fod- 
ler crops; full one-third of the entire farm, 

lusive of pasture and bog swamp, being de- 

ted to this cereal the present year. About 
half, or some three and a half acres, is 
nted with seed of the large Southern white 
riety, in hills seventeen inches apart, with 
ws thirty-four inches; only three to five 
rnels dropped in a hill. This thin planting 
rds avery leafy growth, and the stalks 
stand up through all ordinary showers or 
1s, while that which is planted very thickly 
n lies flat before coming to maturity. 
stalks grown last year weighed, in some 
stances, four pounds each, but were eaten 
well by the cattle, after being cut into ‘‘stove 
wood” length. 

lhe field corn is planted in hills thirty-four 
inches apart each way; about four stalks to 
the hill. There were almost absolutely no 
weeds to be seen in any of the cultivated 
The cultivator is started early and 
kept running as often as required, while the 
hand hoe follows for the scattering specimens. 
The fodder corn is much of it grown after 
Winter rye, cut green, or after early cut grass, 
the seed being dropped by hand at the edge 
of every third furrow, and without other cul- 
A field may be planted all in per- 
fect order even before the last one or two fur- 

ws are turned. Planted in this way the fer- 

zer is strewn by hand in the line of the 

ws, little care being given to covering it till 
the corn is ready to work out with the horse 
hoe. 

The corn is all cut up and cured in stooks, 
four hills being tied in a bunch, and twenty 
bunches in a stook. The busking is done in 
the field, after which the fodder is carted to a 
convenient spot neat the barn and stacked, 
two tons to a stack, built in an oblong form, 
the bottom of the stack being laid for some 
three feet high, quite small, or just the size of 
single bunches, but as the stack rises it is en- 
larged to double width, the tops of the bunches 


win 


tivation. 


being left to the weather. When near the 
top, the bunches are drawn in and lapped to 
form a good shaped ridge for shedding rain. 


of old bog hay, and a cover of old bagging 
thrown over the whole for further security 
against the weather. Corn fodder cured and 
stacked in this way, Mr. Thompson claims, is 
in far better condition for feeding during win- 
ter than if housed in large mows. When 
wanted for use, a whole stack is hauled in at 
a time, which lasts his stock about four weeks. 
Corn grown expressly for fodder is cured in 
much larger stooks, and remains in the stook 
till required for use. That such corn fodder 
is of great help to Mr. Thompson in keeping 
his herd, there was sufficient evidence in the 
several tons of good English hay, left over in 
his barn for next year’s use. 


Sugar Beets. 

Partly for the cash returns, but largely on 
account of the expected profits from feeding 
pulp, seven-eighths of an acre is this year de- 
voted to sugar beets, which will be sold to 
the Franklin Sagar Beet Company. From 
present appearances there will be a heavy crop, 
and one that will pay a good profit on cost of 
raising. Better land for sugar beets, proba- 
bly, cannot be found, and yet it is no better 
than thousands of other acres lying within ten 
miles of the beet factory. It is a fine, sandy 
loam, level as a floor, and perfectly free from 
any obstruction to cultivation. The seed was 
planted by hand, and considering the saving 
of seed, and the lessened cost of thinning, it is 
thought that quite a saving will be made over 
machine planting. The holes for the seed 
were made ten or twelve at a time, in double 
rows eight inches and twenty-two inches apart, 
with a ten pronged marker attached toa 
shovel handle, and could be worked very 
nearly as fast as a man could walk along the 
rows. The seeds having been first soaked in 
hot water and then rolled in plaster, were 
dropped one ina place, and that very rapidly. 
The covering, which was also done very rap- 
idly, completed the work. Beets planted in 
this way, can be thinned very expeditiously, 
and that, too, without injuring the plants that 
are to remain. 

Spring Seeding of Grass. 

The practice of sowing grass seed in spring 
without giain has been tried here for several 
years with excellent success. ‘There are 
some weeds to be cut with the first crop, which 
is ready for the scythe early in July, but, on 
such light land, the catch is much more certain 
than if grain were sown with the grass, be- 
sides, there is one year’s time gained, as the 
second crop, which is cut about the last of 
August or first of September, is worth as much 
as an ordinary grain or grass crop. Spring 
seeding is very favorable for the growth of 
clover, which is highly valued for milch cows. 


Experimental Crops. 
One field of an acre or more we found car- 
rying a mixed crop of spring rye, barley and 
oats, and another of equal size in barley, oats 
and Canada peas, all grown for feeding green, 
or for curing into hay, as the demands of the 
stock may determine. These mixtures have 
not been experimented with enough yet to de- 
termine whether they will be long continued 
or not. The weight of fodder is heavy, es- 
pecially where the peas are sown and the qual- 
ity will, undoubtedly, be improved by the va- 
ri#ty of seed. 
The Poultry 

department is managed and jointly owned by 
the junior members of the family. Mr. 
Waldo and Miss Emma, have, for the past 
two years, worked a Samuels’ Incubator, ca- 
pable of hatching from 275 to 500 eggs ata 
setting. The Incubator looking 
piece of house furniture, and under the care 
f its faithful attendants has hatched out about 
500 good chickens since the middle of last 


is a good 


January, a portion of which were salable at 
twenty cents per pound, live weight, several 
weeks since. The majority, however, will be 
kept for layers to take the place of the 300 
old fowls which are now furnishing a bountiful 
supply of eggs for market, but which will, 
most of them, be sold during the coming fall. 
The chicken nursery, with its coal stove and 
hot water pipes, is the nearest a model affair 
of anything of the kind we have ever seen. 
The house, some forty feet in length, is well 





lighted and divided into apartments by cotton 
netting. At one end isa pit in which is set 
a coal stove fitted with water back, to which 
is attached a four inch iron pipe which ex 
tends the whole length of the building, with re- 
turn pipe for carrying the water back for re- 
newed heat, the whole acting automatically so 
long as the fire is kept up. The pipes run 
within two or three inches of the ground, and 
after being wound with flannel and covered 
with a small roof of boards, from which de- 
pend curtains of thick cloth, afford the nearest 
approach to a real mother, that artificially 
hatched chickens have ever yet been treated to, 
and the bright eyes and glossy feathers of the 
thriftily growing birds attest to the excellence 
of the arrangement. The poultry department, 
as carried on here, is only another example of 
adaptation; the light, porous soil with its 
natural drainage of coarse gravel or fine sand, 
being far better for this business than the 
damp loams or heavy clays of many other 
localities. 
The Social Entertainment. 

Although there were but twenty acres to 
examine, it was an all day visit, and the ex- 
cellent dinner of baked beans with ‘‘fixins,” 
served in farmers’ old fashioned style, by Mrs. 
and Miss Thompson, was duly appreciated. 
Before leaving, the party gathered under the 
cool shade trees which overhang and adorn 
the yard, for a mutual interchange of thoughts 
suggested by the visit, and what had been 
seen. 
A. W. Cheever said that a visit to sucha 
farm, one managed with such skill and suc- 
cess, ought to teach New England’s sons and 
daughters that there is no necessity for going 
West or South fora good home. It only 
wants men with the faith in farming which 
the Thompsons exhibit, to make Massachu- 
setts and all New England like one great gar- 
den, capable of supporting its many millions 
of honest and happy people. 
Wm. H. Earle of Worcester, said the one 
thought that had come uppermost in his mind 
as he had looked over these well kept fields 
and thie pleasant home was that success in 
life is not to be measured alone by pecuniary 
gains, for habits of industry, economy and 
thrift, such as was exhibited here, are traits 
ini human character far above any money 
value, for with these a man can secure and en- 
joy a good and comfortable home almost any- 
where. 
Thomas Eaton of Auburn, said such exam- 
ples ought to teach the New England people 
that the thousands of industrions and intelli- 
gent immigrants who are weekly coming to 
our shores from the Old World, should be in- 
duced to stop here and establish homes in the 
country, instead of flocking to the over- 
crowded cities where their chances are usu- 
ally from bad to worse. Intelligence and in- 
dustry are only needed to make New England 
agriculture equal to the best in the country. 
Brief remarks were made by Bela Stone of 
Westboro’, Mr. Sibley of Grafton, Mr. New- 
ton of Auburn, and afew others, when the 
gathering broke up after adopting the follow- 
ing resolution offered by Mr. Earle: 


Resolved, That itis the unanimous opinion of 
the friends of A. H. Thompson and yd Mod 





have been so hospjtably entertained while enjoying 
their long to be remembered stroll through his 


The top is covered by a few hundred pounds , 





admirably kept fields, that the lesson taught us by 
his nobly earned success, makes this one of the 
most valuable days we ever spent, and that we 
tender to him our most cordial thanks for his kind 
invitation. 





SOLVENT ACTION OF ROOTS. 


Generally, farmers are not sufficiently 
thoughtful of that portion of their crops which 
is out of sight—the roots. We admire a 
fine field of corn, rapidly pushing its blades 
upward under the stimulating influence of a 
July sun. But how little do we think of the 
important portion of the plant which does its 
work underground, of the activity with which 
the cell formation is going on, and the roots 
are pushing their feeding surfaces into new 
places where they may find the necessary food 
for which the plant above ground is constantly 
clamorous. The plant can only grow, can 
only fulfil the expectstions of the harvest, 
when the conditions underground are favor- 
able, when food is within reach, and the de- 
mands made upon the roots by the growing 
crop are fully discharged. 

The oflices or uses of the roots of plants 
appear to be two, though some writers are 
inclined to assign to them three. ‘These are, 
first, to support the plant in place; second, to 
supply nourishment from the soil for its 
growth, and third, in some instances, to store 
up food for the future use of the plant. Now, 
if we examine a plant of corn, or an entire 
field of corn, barley, wheat, or any other farm 
crop in its vigorous growth, it must be under- 
stood that the root portion bears a certain re- 
lation to the part of the plant which is above 
ground. The root portion varies according 
to the age and character of the plant, and also 
according to the mechanical and nutritive con- 
It is 
true, generally, that in the case of rank grow- 


dition of the soil in which it is growing. 


ing plants, as Indian corn, clover, peas, and 
wheat, on good, well drained soil, the ratio 
of roots as compared to the entire plant, will 
be from forty to forty-four per cent. Some 
most interesting experiments have been tried 
by patient German chemists, to ascertain the 
exact amount of root portion to that of stem 
and leaves, the results of some of which are 
given by Prof. Johnson, and of others by Dr. 
Pendleton in his late work on Scientific Agri- 
culture. Hellriegel, a German experimenter, 
grew plants in large glass pots, and sepa- 
rated their roots from the soil by carefully 
washing with water, but Schubart, who ap- 
pears to have made some of the most satisfac- 
tory studies on the roots of plants, grew his 
crops in the field under ordinary culture, then 
made an excavation alongside the growing 
plants to a depth of six feet and a stream of 
water was then directed against the vertical 
side of this excavation until the roots of the 
plants were carefully laid bare, and the plant 
itself toppled over. The roots of rye formed 
a complete mass or mat of white fibres to a 
depth of four feet; those of winter wheat, 
forty-seven days from sowing, extended to a 
depth of seven feet; the roots of winter rye 
were from three to four feet long, and of 


clover three and a half feet long. As showing 


the influence of the soil upon the growth of 


roots, Hellriegel estimated the length of the 
roots of a vigorous barley plant, growing in 
good, open, garden soil, at 128 feet, while 
in a heavy, compact soil, the plant had but 
eighty feet of roots. 

The farmer, watching his crops grow, but 
seldom thinks of the work which the rocts are 
performing under ground, for with the exten- 
sion of the leaves and stem, there is a corres- 
ponding extension of the root surface. But 
if he would think seriously of this matter 
before seeding, he would surely provide for a 
better yield at harvest by preparing a well 
drained and finely pulverized seed bed, and 
abundant fertilizers, in a well prepared con- 
dition. The plant never takes up solid food. 
All its nourishment must first become soluble 
in the soil before plants can appreciate any 
of its elements for their growth. And this 
shows how wonderful is that property of the 
roots of plants which is called the absorptive 
force, or the power of their solvent action. 
The force by which plants take up the water 
of the soil is sufficient to force the liquid up- 
ward into the stem, and to exert a continual 
pressure on all parts of the system of the 
plant; and this force resides chiefly near the 
extremities of the rootlets, although experi- 
ments have shown that there is no absorption 
of water by or through the extreme ends of 
The elements of plant growth de- 
rived from the soil are the 
water taken up by absorptive force, and Prof. 
Johnson expresses the belief that the taking 
up of these elements is to some extent, inde- 
pendent of the absorption of the water itself, 
or, in other words, that the plant possesses a 
certain choice of selection, as to the matters 
This eminent 


the roots. 
sbsorbed with 


upon which it feeds. scientist 
has by his researches and studies, assigned to 
plants an intelligence in the way of food selec- 
tion, which places them but little below that 
of the animals which graze upon products of 
the vegetable world. Concerning the ab- 
sorptive power of roots, Dr. Pendleton ob- 
serves: ‘‘All of the young and delicate parts 
of the roots are engaged in this work except 
the extreme ends. Old roots, especially of 
perennial plants, become hard and lose this 
quality. The amount of absorbing surface 
depends largely upon the rapidity of extension 
and length of the rootlets, due to several con- 
tingencies, as the moisture and fertility of the 
soil. In a poor soil the absorbing surface 
would be much less than in a fertile soil, and 
so of a dry compared to a moist soil.” 

Some very interesting experiments were 
made by Dr. Dietrich, a synopsis of which 
has been given by Prof. Johnson, in regard to 
the action of the roots of plants in rendering 
soluble matters from basalt and sand stone. 
Ten pounds of these crushed rocks were 
placed in small boxes, and every particle of 
dust was excluded from them by a layer of 
cotton batting placed upon the surface. In 
one box seeds of peas, lupins and buckwheat 
were placed, watered with distilled water, and 
in another box the same quantity of water was 
applied to the crushed rock, though no plants 
were growing upon it. At the conclusion of 
the experiment it was found that not only did 
the plants take up mineral matters from the 
rock, but that the rock itself where the plants 
grew, contained a larger amount of soluble 
matters than was found in the case of the ex- 
periment where no plants were made to grow. 


The results were obtained by adding to what 


was found in the washings of the rock-soils 
the ash of the crops, and subtracting from 
tbat sum the ash of the seeds, together with 
the matters made soluble in the same soils, 
which had sustained no plants, but which had 
been treated otherwise in a similar manner. 

Dr. Nobbe, the director of the seed central 
experiment station at Tharaud, Saxony, has 
given the results of some experiments going 
to show the action of roots when prospecting 
for their necessary food. A glass cylinder 
was filled with poor clay soil, the surface of 
which was covered with some fertilizing agent. 
Near this the roots of the plants grown for 
experiment would form in thick masses, while 
but few struck down into the poor soil below. 
In another cylinder the fertilizer was placed 
at the bottom, and then the order of growth 
was completely reversed. Long, slender roots 
put out through the poor soii till they reached 
the manure, where they formed a perfect net 
work of fibrils in search of food. 

The interest which the practical farmer has 
in these facts relates wholly to the making of 
a better crop, and the harvesting of a greater 


. 


po wbeertehee 





| yield through his attention to the preparation 


of the soil and the application of plant food. 
The solvent action of the roots of agricultural 
plants is hastened and perfected by means of 
drainage, thorough cultivation, and a fine 
preparation of the soil. Cell formation in 
roots, and the multiplication of absorptive 
root surfaces goes on more rapidly and com- 
vletely in a well drained, finely pulverized 
soil, than in a cold, hard, impervious one; 
and the same is true where a good supply of 


‘fertilizets is used in a finely divided condition, 


ready to be acted upon in solution by the 
moisture of the soil, as against the application 
of coarse and undecomposed manures. These 
latter points relate to good practice, but they 
are in harmony with and confirmed as correct 
by all the results of the highest and most 
carefully conducted scientific experiments. 





THE ENGLISH FARMERS. 


James Caird, the eminent agricultural au- 
thority, in a letter to the 7'imes on British ag- 
ricultural prospects and American competi- 
tion says: ‘It may be useful to show the 
pressing need for the early removal of every 
impediment which unnecessarily hampers us 
in the competition to which we are now ex- 
posed. Nothing like the present depression 
in agricultural interest has been seen since the 
repeal of the corn laws. In nine years there 
have been seven defective wheat harvests, the 
last culminating in intensity and including in 
its grasp a part of the animal in addition to 
other produce of the land. In England, 
where the bulk of the wheat crop is grown, 
there has been lost in these years a fourth 
more than the whole years of the wheat crop, 
a loss to wheat growers of more than £30,- 
000,000 sterling, with no compensation in 
higher prices. The introduction of foreign 
meat and cereals is of immense benefit to the 
consuming classes of Europe. American 
statesmen believe they are rapidly gaining 
control of this trade, and can maintain it even 
at lower prices. It must be met by the pro- 
duction here of articles which will not bear 
long storage or carriage, such as milk, fresh 
butter, early meat, vegetables, hay, straw, po- 
tatoes and sugar beets, grass farms, dairying 
and market gardening. All the interests in 
land, whether of the owner, occupier or la- 
borer, must be disenthralled. The control of 
the dead land must be simplified and cheap- 


ened. Encumbered and unwieldly estates will 


then be broken up and subdivided to form nu- | 
The drain of agri- | 


merous small properties. 
cultural labor and capital to the United States 
and Canada, which has already commenced, 
and which nothing can prevent from continu- 
ing and increasing will alter the existing con- 
ditions of agricultural property in England. 
Our agriculture must adapt itself to the change, 
freely accepting the good it brings, and skil- 
fully using the advantages which the greater 
proximity to the best market must always 
command.” 





Ww ‘ ‘ y ne i) 7 
EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
ORCHARD GRASS FOR THE SOUTH. 
I wish to inquire, through the columns of the 
FARMER, Whether orchard grass will bear plough- 
ing, if cultivated where it can be readily done. 
Subject to dry weather, as we often are here, 
ploughing would seem to be desirable, if we have 
grasses that will admit of it. Is the grass adapted 
to ploughed land? As much or as little water can 
be used, for as long or short a time as may be de- 
F caw orchard grace te blowie the lagt ag 
April in vicinity of Charlestown, S. C., on lands 
being experimented with by Dr. St. Jalien Ravenel. 
He has made a great success cultivating the Ber- 
muda grass, (Cynodon Dactolon); averages 44 
tons to the acre. Would desire no other grass if it 
could be started from seed, but it never seeds in 
this country. They have to propagate by runners 
or roots—a slow and expensive operation. [am 
under the impression that, with you, orchard grass 
may be cut as many as four times in one season. 
Am I correct on this point? Also, what is the 
best method of dealing with it, so as to secure the 
largest crop ? K. 0. 
Dorchester, Georgia, May 25, 1880. 
ReMARKS.—Not only customs but modes of ex- 
pression are so different in different portions of a 
country as great as ours, that it is sometimes a 
little difficult for one at a distance to obtain a clear 
idea of a subject or mode of doing work from a 
statement that would be perfectly clear to a near 
neighbor. If Mr. Coe means to ask whether an 
orchard grass sod can be readily turned under by 
the plough, and the land put into other crops with- 
out being injured by the orchard grass, we can un- 
hesitatingly reply yes. Orchard grass is not witch 
grass nor anything akin to it, but is as easily de- 
stroyed as clover or timothy. Orchard grass 
would undoubtedly respond bountifully to a ju- 
dicious system of irrigation, and under such treat- 
ment, if frequently manured, would, at the South, 
produce four cuttings in a season, though here, in 
Massachusetts, we consider three cuttings quite 
enough. We hope our old correspondent, now 
that he is working in a new field, will not work so 
hard that the Farmer will lose the benefit of his 
observations. The people of the North and the 
Seuth do not know half as much of each other as 
they ought. 


BEAN WEEVILS—DRIED APPLE WORMS. 

Will you inform me, through the columns of the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, something of the history 
of the Bean Bug which has troubled us in this vi- 
cinity some few years past. Also, can you tell us 
the cause of dried apples becoming wormy after 
being packed away ? Francis Kern. 

North Easton, Mass., May 24, 1880. 

RemMarks.—The history of the bean weevil is 
similar to that of the pea weevil, which is so familiar 
toevery New England gardener who finds the little 
insects or “bugs” so lively, crawling from their 
holes in the seed peas at planting time. The eggs 
are laid by the parent weevil in the side of the pods, 
while the peas are quite small. They soon hatch, 
and, growing quite rapidly, acquire considerable 
size by the time the seed is fully grown, but re- 
main inside till the following spring, going through 
the usual transformations during the time. But 
one pea weevil is found ina pea, while the bean 
may have as many asa half dozen or more; the 
bean weevil being not quite so large as its cousin 
of the pea. They were first noticed in this coun- 
try by Mr. Angus of New York State, but have 
been more or less abundant in portions of New 
England for several years past. Its technical 
name is Bruchus granarius. As a preventives 
plant none but sound beans, and destroy all that 
are infested. They will, ifground or cooked whole, 
make good food for hogs or cattle, and that is the 
best use they can be put to. 

Dried apples should be looked at occasionally, 
and if worms are found hatching from eggs that 
were laid while the fruit was drying, a sufficient 
oven heat should be administered to prevent far- 
ther mischief. It is well to give dried apple a 
pretty thorough warming before packing it away. 
Then, if it is put into close boxes or tight bags, it 
will be tolerably secure. 


SULPHUR FOR INSECTS. 
A subscriber at South Braintree, Mass., has 
found a mixture of sulphur and finely ground 
tobacco, two parts of the former to one of the Iat- 
ter, an excellent preventive of the ravages of insects 
on squash and other vines, as well as for keeping 
lice from cattle, dogs and poultry. He also recom 
mends its use for sprinkling trees and bushes that 
are eaten by canker worms or currant worms. 
Sulphur is excellent for use in the poultry house 
and stable, and so is tobacco and snuff, used with 
care, but we are inclined to choose a mixture of 
plaster of Paris with just enough Paris green to 
give ita light tinge, as being both cheaper and 
more effectual for squash vines. 





A Nosie Catrie Breeper.—The Earl of 
Dunmore, a Scotish nobleman, has been for 
several months travelling in the West, in 
search of an eligible situation for the estab- 
lishment of a gigantic cattle ranch which he 
proposes to found for the breeding of Scotch 
cattle on this side of the Atlantic. The spot 
best appropriated to the purpose has been dis- 
covered in Montana, and tke ‘Dunmore 
Ranch” will be the largest in the world. His 
lordship, who owns 30,000 head of cattle in 
Scotland, has recently returned thither, for 
the purpose of choosing from among the pur- 
est breeds those-most likely to thrive in Mon- 
tana, and will shortly come back to this coun- 
try, in order to superintend the establishment 
of the droves to be sent over from Scotland. 


eunless compelled to do so. 


The speculation entered into by his lordship 
is one of the most gigantic on record—that of 
supplying the British market with fresh beef 
from America, by the refrigerating system. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
BUY A FARM. 
A Word to Young Men. 


With the Bible and Horace Greeley, we 
exhort you to keep out of debt. But there 
is at least one way of getting into debt that 
we certainly recommend to some young men, 
viz.: tobuy a farm. The Bible injunction 
to ‘‘owe no man anything,” evidently means 
to owe another in such a way as-to injure or 
defraud your friend; but in running in debt 
for a farm the creditor runs no risk, where he 
holds a mortgage and receives lawful interest, 
in fact, he is safer than the debtor. 

But few young men will save their money 
What little real 
estate the writer of this owns, he owes to the 
fact that he was in debt for a farm before he 


was of age, and was compelled to meet the 


3, with interest, as they fell due; there- 
fore 1 know whereof I speak. Let a young 
man earn one or two hundred dollars, and then 
buy one of the many New England farms 
which can be bought for less than the build- 
ings and fences cost, paying in advance as 
much as he can, giving his notes for the 
rest, extending over ten or fifteen years, if 
necessary, each note to be paid annually, with 
interest. Suppose you buy a good grazing 
farm, worth $2000, paying $200 down, the 
remaining $1800 to be paid in nine equal in- 
stalments, annually. The first year the inter- 
est will be, at six per cent., a little over $100; 
constantly decreasing after that. Well, now, 
you can find farms of the above description 
where there is enough wood and timber on them 
to more than half pay the cost of the farm. 
This is especially the case in Maine and Ver- 
mont. By a little energy you can sell enough 
wood in the winter to meet your notes, and 
raise enough from the farm in the summer ‘o 
give you a good living. If there is a saw mill 
on the farm, all the better; or keep half a 
dozen yoke of steers, and a few colts growing, 
and they will meet those notes in a way to 
astonish you, especially if you are careful to 
get the best breed and blood, and see that the 
steers are well matched. A good colt, or a 
good yoke of steers will always sell, and to 
good advantage on the cost of raising them. 
Like interest, they grow while you sleep. 

It is the young man who has some paying 
employment during the winter that will most 
surely and easily pay for his farm. If you 
haven’t wood, or timber, or bark to sell, teach 
school, sell books, trees, rat traps, or some- 
thing that will give you cash enough to meet 
your notes, and you are all right. If near a 
village or city, you can very likely find some 
mechanical or other kind of work that will 
pay them. When spring comes pitch into 
your farm with a determination to subdue the 
soil, with the blessing of Heaven, in sucha 
way that she will yield her increase, and own 
you as her worthy lord and master. To try 
to get a living off from a farm, and pay for 
it at the same time, is hard, unless you have 
paying work during the long winter months ; 
find that and the open door to a home of your 
own is before you, and easily attained. At 
the end of one decade you will be more inde- 
pendent and prosperous than mo8t of our 
merchants, clerks, or professional men. If it 
is true, as it is said to be, that more than 
ninety per cent. of our business men fail, it 
behooves you to look well to your choice of 
occupations. Be sure, if possible, to buy a 
farm on which you can use a mowing machine, 
and other machinery, and you will be the peer 
of any man of any profession, as to the num- 
ber of hours you work, as to time for reading, 
social blessings, and above all, independence 
to do as you like. 

__ The city clerk or ‘‘counter_inmper,” while 
ae may ufeos Weil, od COM:paraliveiy a slave. 
He owns no home; he must go to his work 
and stick to it as regularly and as constantly 
2s a person at hard labor in a State prison, 
and in some cases is treated as hard, gener- 
ally, as they are there. A physician or law- 
yer is but little better off, unless they are 
among the few who attain to fame and wealth. 
By the introduction of labor saving machine- 
ry, the whole aspect of farming has changed 
within a few years, and it is time people gave 
up their old-time prejudices, which were well 
founded once, but are now a libel on what 
the farmer’s life may be. A slender man and 
boy can now do, with machinery, what it for- 
merly took half a dozen stout men to accom- 
plish. In such a case the farmer is a manu- 
facturer of grain, beef, and pork, instead of a 
‘‘raiser,” of these things, and he ought to be 
one of the happiest, healthiest, and holiest 
of men on the tace of the earth. 

Tuos. Peart Briaes. 
Boston, June, 1880. 


For the New England Farmer. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS.---No. I. 


Among the most ancient medicinal plants of 
which we have an} knowledge, is the poppy. 
It is a native of Europe, Asia Minor, aud 
Northern Africa, but is not found indigenous 
in America or India, though it has been intro- 
duced into nearly every country of the world, 
in some of its various species, either for medi- 
cinal purposes or as a flowering plant. 

In France and other European countries a 
valuable oil is extracted from the poppy, 
which is extensively used in cooking, and is 
considered quite free from any injurious prop- 
erties. The leaves of all the species are use- 
ful, applied externally for the relief of pain 
and as a sudorific. ‘The petals of the red va- 
riety are valuable for coloring purposes. 
But aside from these uses, the poppy derives 
its principal importance from the fact that it 
furnishes one of the most valuable drugs 
known in medicine, viz.: opium. <A knowl- 
edge of this quality dates back many hundred 
years, and mention is made by writers three 
centuries at least before the Christian Era, of 
the peculiar properties of the milky juice of 
Papaver somniferum, which is still the species 
most valued, and early in the first century, A. 
D., the collecting and preparing of opium is 
noticed as one of the most important indus- 
tries of Asia Minor. 

This plant is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into China, Persia and other nations of 
the East, by the Arabians, as early as the 
ninth century, probably on account of its me- 
dicinal value, and for a long time it seems to 
have been used exclusively as a remedy for 
dysentery and kindred diseases, sometimes in 
ea pure state, and often in a composition with 
various pungent spices, which, being more 
palatable than the pure drug, may have led to 
the practice of opium eating. In later times it 
has been used, both in Persia and Turkey, for 
sweetmeats, by compounding it with jelly of 
guava and other fruits. 

The baneful habits of opium eating and 
smoking probably originated in Persia, and 
still continue, though not to such excess as 
in some othercountries. No mention is made 
of its use in India until the sixteenth century, 
and some writers have connected it with the 
spread of Mahomedanism, and its prohibition 
of the use of wine. 

The first record we have of the abuse of the 
drug in China was in the seventeenth century, 
and in less than a hundred years the vice had 
become universal throughout the Empire, and 
it is stated authentically that China now con- 
sumes nine-tenths of all the opium exported 
from India, about one-third of that of Asia 
Minor, in addition to the enormous product 
ot her own territory. Next in proportion to 
China, as consumers of this narcotic, are the 
inhabitants of Burmah and Malacca. 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in Brit- 
ish India, both the white and the red flowered 
varieties, giving to large tracts of the region 
about the river Ganges the appearance of a 
vast flower garden during the months of Jan- 
uary and February. It is sown in that coun- 
try in November, and the attention given to 
its cultivation, and the care with which the 
opium is collected and prepared gives to it a 
high rank, the Patna gardens’ opium being 
second only to that produced in Turkey, 
which stands first in , medicinally. 

The manner of collecting this remarkable 
substance is the same as has been practiced 
from the earliest times. It is extracted from 
the capsules, or seed vessels of the plant. 
These, which are about the size of a hen’s 
egg, while still green, are carefully cut across 
wih a smal! instrument made for the purpose. 
The incisions are made in the morning, and 
onthe following morning the milky juice 
which has exuded, is carefully removed with a 
sort of spud and spread in shallow dishes, and 
as much as ible of the watery part is 
drained and died out of it, leaving a gum-like 
mass which is thrown into a large tub or vat, 





where it is very thoroughly kneaded, 





afterwards formed into small cakes which are 
wrapped in the leaves of the plant, ready for 
market as pure opium. It is brought in this 
form to Europe and America, where, by vari- 
ous processes, the morphine, narcotine and 
other medicinal properties are extracted ftom 


it. 

Most European countries have experi- 
mented to some extent in the cultivation of 
the poppy, and although the opium produced 
is not inferior to that of the East, it can 
hardly be called a success, and its production- 
will probably be confined to those countries 
whose conditions seem extremely favorable. 
We see from its past history that this plant 
extract is, like many other things in the world, 
a blessing to humanity if rightly used, but if 
abused, its injurious effects can hardly be over- 
estimated. H. 





Selections. 
MILK AND BUTTER. 


[Abstract of a speech delivered by Prof. 
Sheldon at the late dairy show, held under the 
auspices of the Irish Agricultural Society, at 
Dublin, Ireland, as published by the Provis- 
toner. | 

As most farmers are aware, there is a great 
difference in the quality and quantity of milk 
that is produced by different breeds of cows, 
and a somewhat smaller one by different cows 
of the same breed; and it is no less true that 
different kinds of food and treatment have a 
distinct influence on the quality, but especially 
on the quantity of milk, as they also have on 
the health and condition of the cows. It may 
be laid down as a general statement that nat- 
ural grass of good quality, grown in a genial 
climate and on good old pasture land, pro- 
duces the best butter so long as the grass is 
fresh and young. Artificial grasses and clo- 
vers are also well adapted for butter making, 
but these are better for soiling than pasturing, 
unless on very sound land. Soiling econo- 
mises the grass, and saves the land from tread- 
ing by the cows. Well harvested hay made 
from grass of this description, if the grass is 
cut a little under ripe, is the best food for 
producing butter of good quality and flavor 
in winter, but it may be improved for this pur- 
pose by different kinds of meal. Hay may, 
in a sense, be called artificial food, because it 
is fed to cows in an artificial state and under 
artificial conditions. 

The feeding and treatment of cattle isa 
most important question. If all farmers 
could be made to realize the simple fact—so 
simple that it is commonly lost sight of—that 
whatever milk or beef is produced must be 
produced wholly from the food that the ani- 
mals eat, a great change in the treatment of 
cattle would spread over the face of the coun- 
try. Nota morsel of beef and not a drop of 
milk are produced without food; not a move- 
ment of a limb can be made, and not a breath 
can be drawn by any amimal that is not com- 
pensated for-in food. If the cows travel two 
miles or one mile to pasture, or if they are 
hurried, or abused, or frightened, all is paid 
for by the food. With regard to dairy cows, 
it must be borne in mind that they have first 
of all to live before they can produce any milk 
at all from the food they eat, and about two- 
thirds of their food goes to keep them in fair 
condition before any milk can be made from it. 
This has been tested and proved over and 
over again. Some dairy farmers seem to 
think that they can with impunity keep their 
cows on ‘‘short-commons” during the winter, 
and that they will pick up in the spring, and 
milk as well as ever, but this isa great mis- 
take, for a poverty-stricken cow must first of 
all supply the wants of her system and get 
back into decent condition before she can pos- 
sibly give rich milk and plenty of it, and many 
cows for months in the summer, do not fully 
recover from a winter's starving; some never 
get over it at all. 

All profit that comes from either a dairy 
cow or one that is being fattened is derived 
from the food over and above that which is 
necessary to sustain the offices of life, and in 


thai weighs no wore wi ihe 


@ feuding. «pimar 
end of the season than its beginning, the tood 
consumed has, except for the excreta, been 
wholly wasted—that is, the farmer derives no 
profit from it. So with a dairy cow. If she 
gives no more than three hundred gallons of 
milk in the season, she is kept at a loss, un- 
less she is a small cow and a small eater. A 
dairy cow is simply a machine for the produc- 
tion of milk, just as a steam boiler is a ma- 
chine for the production of steam, and food is 
a fuel to the cow exactly as coal is fuel to the 
boiler. If the cow is pinched of food, she 
will not yield a profitable quantity of milk. 
This explains the proverb, ‘‘You had better 
be over-rented than over-stocked,” and so 
with the boiler if it receives only enough coal 
to make the water warm, there will be no 
steam. 

For the production of milk, grass of good 
quality is the most nearly pertect food which 
cows can eat. In the winter it is as well to 
prepare the food so that it may be easy of di- 
gestion and assimilation, taking grass as a 
standard of perfection inthis respect. In cold 
weather, tepid water will increase the flow of 
milk. It must always be borne in mind that 
improper food will affect the flavor and the 
quality of the butter. Food that has a strong 
odor, as some kinds of herbs or turnips, will 
give its flavor to the butter. Passing through 
the cow’s system the flavor-—whatever it may 
be, pleasant or unpleasant, will reappear in 
the milk and butter. 





THE NUMBER OF MARES TO BE 
SERVED. 


The number of mares that a stallion may 
safely be permitted to serve during a season 
has long been a subject of discussion among 
horse breeders. It is generally held that the 
two-year-old stallion will be all the better for 
not serving any mares at all, that a three-year- 
old should be limited to fifteen or twenty ser- 
vices, and that a four-year-old should not go 
beyond twenty or thirty. There can be no 
question that the use of the procreative pow- 
ers by the unmatured horse tends to retard 
his physical development, and as a general 
rule it may be stated that there is no horse 
but would be the better for absolute conti- 
nence until he is fully matured. 

Sut while this is unquestionably based upon 
sound physiological law, and is the true the- 
ory of perfect physical development in the 
male, there are advantages attending the ear- 
lier use of the stallion, to a moderate extent, 
that perhaps more than compensate for all the 
damage that may result from it. It is very 
desirable, at the earliest possible stage in the 
life of a stallion, to ascertain what his quali- 
ties as a foal getter are likely to be, and with 
this object mainly in view we consider it wise 
to let the two-year-old serve a few choice 
fares, merely enough to show the character 
of his get. As a three-year-old, we should, 
with the same object in view, permit him to 
serve a rather larger number, which may 
thereafter be increased with each succeeding 
year until he is fully matured, when, if prop- 
erly taken care of, with reference to food and 
exercise, one hundred mares may safely be 
served during the season. 

With the young stallion that is to serve but 
a few mares, we should prefer that these 
should all be served within the space of a few 
weeks—say two or three a week until his limit 
for the season has been reached—and then let 
him be withdrawn entirely from the breeding 
stud. He will soon forget all about it—will 
cease to fret after mares, and will have noth- 
ing to do but to grow until the next season. 
But when it comes to doing business with the 
stallion, he should rarely be permitted to serve 
more than twice a day, and even this should 
not be kept up for any length of time. One 
a day during the season is better; but the 
groom cannot always do just as his judgment 
dictates in this matter. If the horse has had 
a period of comparative abstinence, he may, 
if convenience demands it, serve three times 
in one day for a few days in succession; but 
this should not be kept up long; and a sea- 
son of comparative rest for recuperation 
should follow this extraordinary demand. In 
the great breeding studs of Germany, under 

overnmenta! direction, it was long held that 
rom fifteen to twenty mares was enough for 
a stallion during the season; but the number 
has been gradually increased without percept- 
ible detriment, until now the number frequent- 
ly exceeds one hundred.—Nat. Live-Stock 
Journal. 





& Tue Cranperry Cror.—The cranberry 
vines in Dennis and Brewster are extensively 
infested with the vine worm. In many cases, 
where the meadows were not flooded late in 
the spring, the growth has been entirely de- 
stroyed. The destruction has been accom- 
plished in two or three on Oe the time the 
worm appeared. There been a prospect 
of an uncommonly large crop of cranberries 
this year, and this sudden calamity to the 
growing crop is peculiarly aggravating. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN TREATING 
AN APPLE ORCHARD. 


My apple orchard covers thirty-two acres 
of ground, and in addition to making it a run 
for some thirty hogs, I have during the past 
two years kept from 150 to 200 sheep and 
lambs in it during the summer. I have just 
bought the sheep (May 21,) and turned them 
in for this season. Of course that amount of 
land, if it was in good seeding and free from 
trees, would not pasture so much stock, but 
in addition to the pasture, I feed enough grain 
and wheat bran to keep them in such condi- 
tion that the lambs shall be large enough to 
wean in July, and the sheep sufficiently thrifty 
to at once accept the buck after weaning the 
lambs, and thus drop their next lambs for 
early winter feeding next winter. 

This, I find, costs me less than to hire the 
same number pastured by the week, and being 
crowded they eat every spear of grass, every 
weed, and green thing close down, and eat 
every fallen apple as soon as dropped ; for the 
latter purpose I find sheep much better than 
hogs, for while the hogs sleep so soundly as 
not to hear an apple drop if only a few feet 
away, a sheep never sleeps, so that it is on 
hand for every apple as soon as it touches the 
ground. 

I let them run here until time to gather 
winter fruit, and although they will eat a few 
apples and a few twigs from the ends of the 
lower limbs, as they bend down with the load 
of fruit, I find my fruit each year growing 
fairer, with less and less wormy apples, and 
my trees, manured with the feeding of so 
much grain, are looking remarkably healthy 
and are productive. To prevent their gnaw- 
ing the smaller trees, I wash the trunks with 
a solution of soapsuds, whale-oil soap, and 
sheep-manure, about once each month, and 
besides, I give t'e sheep a constant and full 
supply of fresh water; this is very important, 
for in hot weather they get very thirsty, and 
will eat the bark from larger trees even, un- 
less they have plenty of water. 

I like this manner of treating my orchard 
very much; what it would cost me to hire the 
sheep pastured each week will buy at least 600 
pounds of bran and 400 pounds of corn, 
making an aggregate each summer of over 
ten tons of the very best kind of fertilizer for 
an orchard. For the money I pay for feed I 
get my sheep kept in the finest condition, 
have the lambs growing finely all summer, 
and have the whole amount of feed bought 
(which is worth all it cost for that purpose) 
scattered about the orchard in the best pos- 
sible condition and manner. Thus, you see, 
I prove that it is perfectly practicable to ‘‘eat 
my cake and have it too,” or in other words, 
to get twice value received for the money in- 
vested, besides having the codling moth suc- 
cessfully trapped.—J. S. Woodward, in N.Y. 
Tribune. 





WATER FOR THE FARM. 


In this part of Vermont it is customary for 
farmers to select fir trees, of from five to eight 
inches in diameter, and cut them into logs ten 
feet long. A hole an inch and a quarter in 
diameter is bored through them, with a com- 
mon pump-log auger. One end is trimmed 
off and the hole of the other end enlarged, so 
that they can be driven closely together. The 
logs are laid in ditches of such depth as to 
give security against frost. In damp soil they 
last from ten to twenty years. This aqueduct 
is very cheap, and can be put in by any intelli- 
gent farmer with very little cash outlay. To 
secure greater durability you can use lead, 
iron, cement pipe, or wooden pipe wound 
with copper wire and soaked in gas-tar. 

If the stream is small, the farmer will do 
well to have a large reservoir to hold the 
water for stock, so that there shall be abun- 
dance at all times for all the stock. In this 
vicinity troughs are used twelve feet long, 
from three to five feet wide, and about two 
feet deep, made of durable plank. These are 
covered with roofs, and can be closely shut up 
to protect the water from freezing: 

Those who are trying to solve the water 
question are often perplexed to discover the 
best water supply. Some sections are under- 
laid by a stratum of gravel full of water. In 
such places iron pipe protected by patent paint 
may be driven down and a pump attached, 
and the driven well is done. Last fall I had 
two wells bored with an auger to the depth of 
thirty-five feet deep, and eighteen inches in 
diameter. In this a wooden tube is lowered, 
twelve inches in diameter inside. The water 
is in quicksand, and this style of curbing is 
much better in quicksand than stone. Brick 
wells may be put in quicksand, and the water 
will come through the pores of the brick. 
Nearly all wells that are dug in quicksand 
and stoned up soon fill up with sand and must 
be dug out, as the sand runs in with the water. 
In cleaning out such a well a bucket four 
inches in diameter and three feet long, made 
of iron, with a valve in the bottom and worked 
with a rope, will bring up sand with the water, 
and deepen the well quicker than a man with 
a shovel and tub. In working the sand-pump, 
the more the water is agitated the more sand 
will be raised with each bucketful.—Cor. 
Examiner. 





SALT FOR TREES AND VEGETABLES. 


Young fruit trees can be made to grow and 
do well in places where old trees have died, 
by sowing a pint of salt on the earth where 
they are to stand. After trees are set I con- 
tinue to sow a pint of salt around each tree 
every year. 1 set twenty-five trees in sandy 
soil for each one of seven years, and only suc- 
ceeded in getting one to live, and that only 





produced twigs a few inches long in nine years. 
Last spring I sowed a pint of salt around it, 
and limbs grew from three to three and a half 
feet long. In the spring of 1877 I set out 
twenty-five trees, putting a pint of salt in the 
dirt used for filling, and then sowed a pint 
more on the surface after each tree was set. 
All grew as if they had never been taken from 
the nursery. LA&st spring I set thirty more, 
treating them in the same way, and they have 
grown very finely. ‘The salt keeps away in- 
sects that injure the roots, and it renders the 
soil more capable of sustaining plant growth. 
In 1877 my wife had a garden forty feet 
square. It was necessary to water it nearly 
every day, and still the plants and flowers 
were very inferior in all respects. In 1878 I 
put half a barrel of brine and half a bushel of 
salt on the ground, and then turned it under. 
The consequence was that all the plants were 
of extraordinary large size and the flowers of 
great beauty. It was not necessary to water 
the garden, which was greatly admired by all 
who saw it. The flowers were so large that 
they appeared to be of different varieties from 
those grown on land that was not not salted. 
I had some potatoes growing from seed that 
wilted down as soon as the weather became 
very hot. I applied salt to the surface of the 
soil until it was white. The vines took a vig- 
orous start, and grew to the length of three 
feet, blossomed, and produced tubers from 
the size of hen’s eggs to that of goose eggs. 
My soil is chiefly sand, but I believe that salt 
is highly beneficial to clay or to common 
prairie land.—J. D., in Chicago Times. 





VARIETY IN CHEESES. 


In our account of the recent Dairy Fair in 
this city, reference was made to the excellent 
imitations of foreign fancy cheeses by Ameri- 
can makers. The success achieved in this di- 
rection shows clearly what can be done, and 
the inquiry naturally arises, Why is this 
branch of industry so generally neglected ? 
There is an extensive and profitable trade in 
foreign cheeses in this country. Can any one 
give a good reason why our domestic cheese- 
makers should not ‘‘cut in” for a goodly share 
of it, by making a variety of cheeses as good 
or better in quality, and as attractive in form, 
as the imported ? 

We read the other day of a farmer in Otse- 
go County, who has for many years made a 
small oblong cheese, handy for family use and 
for retail grocerymen, which usually com- 
mands two or three cents a pound more than 
the ordinary factory cheese, simply on account 
of its convenient size and shape. But when 
to these advantages is added superior and pe- 
culiar quality, such as belongs to the best of 
the imported fancy cheeses, the difference in 
price, making all necessary allowance for in- 
creased cost of manufacture, would undoubt- 
edly yield a handsome profit to the maker. 
At any rate, success in the manufacture of 
fine fancy cheeses would tend to widen the 
market for American dairy products. At 
present, American cheeses go almost exclu- 
sively to England. But the English, although 
enormous consumers of cheege, cannot take 
all we ought to make. If care were taken to 
cater to Continental as well as English tastes, 
and to equal or excel, as we might do the 





Continental products, all Europe might be 


of 


opened to our cheeses. ‘he prize is a great 
one, and the experiment is at Jeast worth try- 
ing.—Examiner. 





THE FLAVOR OF MEATS. 


M. Monelar, a noted agriculturist in France, 
has suggested a singular plan for varying the 
flavor of meat. He imagines that by feeding 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry in a particu- 
lar way, or rather by flavoring their foods in 
various ways, their flesh may be rendered 
much more agreeable to the palate than it 
often is; and there can be no doubt that he is 
substantially right. Thus, for instance, it is 
well known that poultry which have been fat- 
tened upon food containing a slight admix- 
ture of chopped trutlles are far better eating 
than those chickens which have been stuffed or 
larded with truflles after they are killed. It 
is only natural that such should be the case, 
for the flavor of the truffle that is consumed 
by the chicken permeates the whole system, 
which it cannot do when simply placed in the 
carcass. M. Monclar instances cases in which 
hares killed in a wormwood field, larks shot 
inacabbage field, and eggs laid by hens 
which had eaten diseased silk-worms, had such 
a nauseous taste that no one could touch them ; 
while upon the other hand, some ducks and 
fieldfares which had fed upon some sprigs of 
juniper had a delicious flavor. He has made 
several experiments—among others, three 
upon tame rabbits, which he fed with the 
waste of anise seed, with barley and bran con- 
taining a little essense of thyme. In each 
case he found that the flesh of these animals 
was far better eating than that of rabbits fat- 
tened in the ordinary way, and yet that there 
was no trace of anise seed or juniper in the 
taste. His conclusion is that cattle, sheep, 
and pigs might be fed in the same way, and 
that by varying the flavoring matter, the beef, 
mutton, and pork, might be made to have sev- 
eral different tastes.—Chi. Times. 


PLANTING WHITE BEANS, 


I think this staple the easiest and most 
simple crop to grow of anything that I have 
ever undertaken. At the same time it must 
stand at the head of the list as sub- 
stantial health and strength giving stand-by 
for a hungry man. Although it is better 
adapted to a more northern latitude, I have 
had uniformly good success except when a wet 
spell comes on while harvesting, as they are 
very sensitive to wet weather. My practice 
in growing them on a small scale is to plant 
in June, and if the ground is free from foul 
weed seeds, once cultivating is sufficient. I 
sometimes have the drills eighteen or twenty 
inches apart, and give one good raking by 
hand; but, if preferred, the rows can be 
wider apart and the cultivation done with a 
horse. ‘They require but a short season, and 
any kind of soil is good enough for white 
beans, if dry. In harvesting, I pull when 
ripe, put in very small piles, and if rain is not 
threatened, let lay about two days, then 
thresh: but if there is danger of rain I get 
them under cover or thresh as soon as pos- 
sible. 1 take a wagon with a tight bed, drive 
into the field, put in a few at a time, and 
thresh with a light flail, and when a breeze 
comes up take a shovel and fan them out in 
the wind. There may be better methods of 
managing them on a large scale, but the above 
mode, if rude and primitive, is effectual. “I 
much prefer seed that is brought from Canada, 
which can often be found in groceries, and 
have long been known as navy beans, because 
much used by sailors, while the famous Boston 
baked beans are as much relished by Yankees 
as sour kraut is by a German.—Rural World. 
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THE AMERICAN PIG, 


At a meeting of an agricultural club in Eng- 
land, at which were present a number of such 
men as Mr. Mechi, the discussion turned upon 
the now all-absorbing question as to the sup- 
ply of the English people with meat. Mr 

Jun, who has travelled widely through the 
United States, read a paper, in which he took 
the ground that English sheep farmers may 
be assured that, for the present, at least, their 
business will not be seriously injured by 
American competition. ‘‘But the same com- 
fort cannot be administered to British pig 
breeders,” says he; ‘‘the swine of the United 
States are quite as good as athome. They 
roam healthily at large over plain and prairie, 
in wood and orchard; they feed on the best 
of provender, often on apples and peaches. 
I did not see an indifferent grunter during the 
whole of my travels.” Hundreds of tons of 
bacon and pork are sent from this country to 
England at six cents per pound, and the bacon 
bilis of England reach $50,000,000! In sum- 
ming up, Mr. Dun concludes: ‘*The enor- 
mous meat producing capabilities of America, 
the cheapness of her manufactures, and the 
low cost of transport, plainly indicate the im- 
probability of high prices being obtained for 
British beef, or even for mutton. The 
tiveness of English markets to extra supplies, 
is at present the best protection which the 
British feeder has. A few connoiseurs may 
willingly give upwards of one shilling per 
pound for a quarter of veritable English Down 
mutton, or for a prime English or Aberdeen 
sirloin, but large foreign supplies of really 
good meat, offered wholesale at twelve cents, 
must pull down the price of ordinary English 
meat to fourteen or fifteen cents.” 


sensi- 


NASAL DISCHARGE IN THE HORSE, 


If chronic bronchitis the discharge will be 
white and floc like buttermilk, and in 
flowing out it will drop off, leaving the nos- 
trils clean; while if gianders, the matter will 
be more glaring and liable to agglutinate the 
hairs and margins of the nostrils. In glan- 
ders, too, there is likely to be a swelling in- 
side the lower jaw, close to its lower margin 
and just in front of the curved portion. This 
swelling will be hard and nodular, as if made 
up of a number of peas or beans, and not very 
tender. If the animal does not lose flesh and 
spirit under continuous hard work it is prob- 
ably not glanders, but if there are swellings 
of the limbs or along the course of the large 
veins on the inner side, with rounded rodules 
at intervals, it is probably glanders. To state 
no other distinguishing features, the case can 
be certainly decided by inoculating a useless 
horse or donkey with the discharge. Make a 
sore on the skin with a sharp knife and rub it 
freely with the discharge. If in three to six 
days it heals perfectly without inflammation 
all is well; if, on the other hand, it fails to 
heal, discharges an ichorous or serous fluid, 
and becomes surrounded by firm, tender, in- 
flamed lines leading out from it, it is probably 
glanders; if there follows sticky discharge 
from the nose, sores on its lining membrane, 
and nodular swelling inside the lower jaw, it 
is certainly glanders.—Prof. Jas. Law, in 


N. Y. Tribune. 


ulent, 





Tne Farmer.—The farmers of the coun- 
try may be divided into two classes, accord- 
ing to age and experience—the old and the 
young. While there are many exceptions as 
to each class, it must be admitted that the old 
are too prone to continue old ways and meth- 
ods, and the young are too ready to disap- 
prove the old and risk their interests on what 
18 comparatively new. ‘The true policy is to 
cling to any custom until something better is 
learned ; but to be sure, while clinging, to be 
on the alert for any improvement. Much of 
the life and interest of farming arises from its 
being a progressive work. Many important 
truths have been developed during the last 
few years, causing important changes in the 
means and methods of agriculture. Those 
who disregard these developments must, of 
necessity, fail to compete successfully with 
producers who judiciously adopt what is good 
in the new, and hold to that only which is 
good in the old. A plain, middle aged far- 
mer tells us that, in his community, the 
younger men are succeeding much better than 
the older, because the former are using more 
of the fruits of recent experience.—ural 
New Yorker. 





Gunvga Hens on A Faru.—B. F. Spayd 
of Waretown, N. J., writes to the Philadel- 
phia Record : 

On the 10th of April, 1879, I bought five 
guinea bens and one male, and fed them on 
cracked corn until the 27th.of May, when 
they commenced laying eggs to the amount of 
three hundred, and then hatched and brought 
out fifty young ones. They cost nothing to 
raise until snow covers the ground, as the 
live on insects and seeds from weeds. I 
think, with my experience, fifty guinea hens 
on a hundred-acre farm would keep the farm- 
er’s insect enemies away ; besides, with prop- 
ercare, he would secure over three thousand 
eggs. He could allow a few to breod so ag 





to keep up the supply. 
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Rew England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JUNE 26, 1880. 


THE ARMY WORM. 

The advance battalions of the army worm 
which has for the past few weeks been making 
havoc in the fields of Delaware, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, have at length reached New 
England, making their appearance almost 
simultaneously in places quite a wide distance 
apart, but generally tending northward, in 
such numbers as to cause serious alarm es- 
pecially in Connecticut and the southern parts 
of Massachusetts. New Jersey and Long 
Island have been especially unfortunate. The 
great forest fires of April and May not only 
destroyed large tracts of woodland, and tim- 
ber, but also in many places the crops which 
had just appeared above ground. At the 
heels of this disaster, almost as soon as the 
fields could be re-planted, came the army 
worm, which suddenly appeared in vast num- 
bers in eastern New Jersey and on both 
shores of Long Island. Where they make a 
visitation, they mean business; they cover the 
surface of the ground, moving in a solid 
column, and devouring every green thing, 
except the foliage of the trees. Grass, grain 
and garden crops are completely destroyed, 
and a field of several acres in extent will be 
stripped entirely bare in a very few hours. 
It is almost impossible to stop their march ; 
ditches about the fields will stay their progress 
but a short time; fires built in their path de- 
stroy millions of them, but the reserves of 
the army are inexhaustible, and a few millions 
more make but little 
Stamping them to death is useless, as they 


or less difference. 
grow and advance faster than they can be 
killed. Even a ditch filled with tar will not 
stop them, as the advance guard will march 
into it until it is full, and the rear of the 
army cross over on the bodies of the dead. 

At the close of last week they were first 
seen in Connecticut, near Greenwich, and in 
a day or two were found in and about Dan- 
New Hartford, Clinton and 


other places, spreading very On 


bury, Haven, 
rapidly. 
Sunday they were reported at New Bedford, 
Mass, 
that city they took possession at half past two 
o'clock of a field of five and one-half acres 
belonging to Otis A. Sisson, near his’ resi- 
dence at Sylvan Grove, and at six o'clock the 
field was literally covered with them, and ap- 
parently doomed to utter destruction. A few 
hours earlier not a worm was to be seen, and 
their sudden appearance is a mysiery. ‘The 
field was in particularly good condition, much 
labor and money having been expended upon 
it, and the loss will be heavy. 

The worm is described as about an inch in 
length, and as large as arye straw, and ofa 
They 


eat rye, oats, grass and corn with great avid- 


gray color, lighter on the under side. 


ity; but potato tups are not a favorite food, 
and they sometimes, when not too hungry, 
go around a field. ‘Tobacco is untouched. 

A Connecticut correspondent of the NV. Y. 
Tribune was told by a farmer that he counted 
forty-four worms in the space which he cov- 
ered by his hand, and 527 in the space of one 
square foot. Insome places they get so thick 
and grow so fast that they more than cover 
the entire surface of the ground, and tumble 
over and over each other, the whole soil seem- 
They climbed 


over stone fences a solid, squirming mass of 


ing to be amoving mass of life. 


gray, many yards wide and the length of the 


whole obstruction, covering it up like a 


blanket 
field and take to the road, as if under 


Sometimes they leave an exhausted 
intelli- 
gent guidance, and follow the road until an- 
other eligible field is reached. In one instance 
they attacked a barn and ate everything green 
and some of the old hay, At Port 
they attacked Mr. Park’s house, and it re- 
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with brooms, shovels and bushes to protect 
the residence. Some ot the fields over which 
they have passed, look as if they had been 
swept bya fire, andin many cases even the 
roots of the grass are destroyed, so that re- 
seeding will be necessary. 

The worm itself is by no means uncommon 
every year, and ordinarily attracts but little 
notice. They are hatched from eggs deposit- 
ed by the parent moth at the foot of the 
perennial grass stalks, generally in low, 
swampy land, where, in ordinary seasons, mil- 
lions of them may feed and go through their 
transformations without being noticed. Oc- 
casionally circumstances of climate or season 
are favorable to their multiplication, and 
whenever such is the case, their enormous 
fecundity enables them to appear as if by 
magic, and when they have stripped bare the 
fields in which they were born, necessity 
forces them to travel in search of food, and it 
is at such times that they attract general at- 
tention. About four weeks after hatching, it 
descends into the ground and changes to a 
shiny mahogany-colored Thus 
they vanish from sight as mysteriously as they 
It is not of- 


chrysalis. 


appear, and quite as suddenly. 
ten that they appear the second year in great 
force. ‘There are several parasites which prey 
upon them, and which increase and multiply 
even faster than the worms themselves, so it 
is not strange that the year of their greatest 
abundance should be followed by their almost 


total disappearance. 





THE DROUGHT. 

The absence of rain for the past few weeks 
is beginning to cause serious apprehension 
concerning the crop prospects. Scarcely any 
rain has fallen in this section since farmers 
commenced putting in their spring crops. 
Corn, potatoes and garden seeds have come 
up scattering and weak, as is usual when they 
are a long while coming above the surface. 
Grass is thin and on dry knolls is growing less 
with every day’s continuance of such hot burn- 
ing sunshine. Spring grains which looked 
very promising early in the season, are wilting 
and falling down from sheer weakness. Po- 
tato bugs however, thrive well under such hot 
sunshine, and where they are not fought per- 
sistently consume the potato leaves as fast as 
they grow. 

The strawberry crop in this vicinity has suf- 
fered severely, and the berries which have ap- 
peared in the market during the past week 
have been small and inferior. Early peas are 
also almost ruined, and most of the early gar- 
den crops of every kind. There is, however, 
ample time yet for good late harvests provid- 
ed suitable preparations are made in season. 
We hope that before these lines reach the 
reader, welcome rain will have changed the 
appearance of suffering vegetation. 





THE POLAR EXPEDITION. 

Notwithstanding the adverse report of the 
board of naval inspectors of the Gulnare, and 
the refusal of the War Department to permit 
the soldiers who had been detailed for Capt. 
Howgate’s expedition, to go, after they had 
waited about Washington for some weeks, the 
expedition set sail on Monday evening last. 
A great many unforeseen and vexatious occur- 
rences have combined at the outset to en- 
danger the success of the enterprise. The 
friends of the project claim that the vessel is 
perfectly seaworthy, and experts quite as 
competent as the naval officers who examined 
her pronounce her entirely suited to the 
journey. Another difficulty arose at the last 
moment, when it was announced that the ves- 
sel would not be allowed to fly the-American 
flag, as she is British built, and has not been 
accepted by Congress. The refusal of the 
War Department to permit the soldiers to go, 
or even to give them their discharge from the 
army so that they could go as volunteers, was 
another severe blow. 
the flag questioa was settled, and Lieuts. 
Doane and Lowe, of the army were granted 
leave of absencs, and they will go. The 
former’s leave is for four months, and he goes 
to a station on Lady Franklin bay, where the 
colony will put up their house aud spend the 
winter. He then will return in the Gulnare, 
and Lieut. Lowe will remain in command. 


where, according to the Mercury of 


niente 
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mate and fifteen men, Massachusetts whalers. 
Dr. Octave Pavy is the scientist, G. W. Rice 
the photographer, and Mr. Henry Clay, 
grandson of the great statesman, will be vol- 
unteer aid of the expedition. The English 
Government has given the expedition permis- 
sion to take and use, if needed, the supplies 
left by Captain Nare’s English expedition at 
Melville bay, which, with the stores left by 
the Polaris, make enough on hand in that re- 
gion to sustain fifteen men two years if nec- 
essary. Under the present state of affairs the 
entire expense will be borne by Capt. How- 
gate, who has already spent $20,000 in fitting 
out the vessel. 





THE BRATTLEBORO’ BANK TROUBLE. 
Latest advices show that the wreck of the 
First National Bank of Brattleboro’, Vt., is 
much worse than at first reported, and newer 
evidences of the rascality of the late Presi- 
dent, Silas M. Waite, are continually coming 
to light. The delalcation will certainly 
amount to a quarter of a million dollars, and 
may reach a much higher figure. Mr. Waite 
has been connected with the bank since its es- 
tablishment in 1852, first as cashier and more 
recently as president, and for the past two 
years has virtually run the institution in his 
own way and for his own profit, having suc- 
ceeded, by gradual steps, in securing a Board 
of Directors who were too indolent or too in- 
nocent to question his method of management 
or to doubt his carefully prepared statements 
as to the entire solvency of the bank. The 
bobks of the institution were found in the 
worst possible condition. No authentic record 
seems to have been kept of the issues of cer- 
tificates of stock or transfers of the same, 
therefore it was possible for the President to 
issue an tinlimited number of false certificates 
without detection. This can only be known 
by advertising. It was the custom of Waite 
to take in deposits, return certificates of the 
same, probably appropriating the money to his 
own use, a limit of which cannot be told with- 
out advertising. 

As far as the examination has yet been 
made, the liabilities of the bank appear to*be 
about $450,000. This includes the capital 
stock of $00,487, $90,000 circulation and 
$60,000 deposits. ‘The 
about $218,000 in notes (much of which is 
known to be fraudulent,) Government bonds 
in Washington, $100,000, reserve fund of 
#4500 and $1700 in cash and supposed good 
notes and whatever may be realized from the 
sale of Waite’s property under attachment. 
The latter is variously estimated at from $30,- 
000 to $50,000. Linus M. Price, who closed 
up the affairs of the Commercial National 
Bank of Saratoga and the Washington County 
Bank of Greenwich, N. Y., has taken charge 
of the affairs of the bank as receiver. He 
will collect all assets and pay off the creditors, 


assets consist of 


labors within this period, after which a per- 
manent receiver will be chosen and all matters 
pertaining to the bank will be immediately 
drawn to a close, unless some new discoveries 
are made by the expert. A reward of $500 
has been offered for the apprehension of the 
defaulter, but as yet nothing definite is known 
of his whereabouts. 





Tux Country Wrex.—For the past five 
years the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union have spent a great deal of money and 
labor in the good work of finding temporary 
homes in the country for the poor and neg- 
lected children of this city, who would, but 
for this charity, have no chance to escape 
from dusty streets and sweltering tenement 
houses, during the summer heats. From very 
small beginnings in 1875, the work has stead- 
ily grown, until last year over 1500 of the 
little ones shared its benefits. The children 
are carefully selected by members of the 
Union, and sent to pass a week or more with 





At length, however, ; 


such families in the country, not too remote 
fron HOston, as are Wiinp-ec .cvotve them as 


guests for this limited period. In many in- 
stances the experiment, entered upon at first 
with much misgiving, has proved so pleasant 
an experience to families who have thus op- 
ened their homes and hearts, that they have 
renewed their invitations from year to year, 
and have come to look upon the visit of the 
children as a bright spot in their annual expe- 
rience. The Committee who have charge of 
the matter would ask those who read this ar- 
ticle, who feel willing to aid in the good work 
by receiving into their homes one or more of 
these little ones for ten days during July and 
August, to send their names and the number 
and ages of children preferred to the Secre- 
tary, Miss H. G. Putman, 18 Boylston Street, 
Boston, who will cheerfully furnish any fur- 
ther information desired. Children will be 
sent and returned free of expense. 





Tue NicaraGua CanaL.—It is reported 
at Washington that the new Nicaraguan Cana] 
Company which has just obtained a concession 
from the Government of Nicaragua and whose 
agent, Capt. Phelps, has recently started for 
London to head off the De Lesseps project, is 
the company of which the presidency is to be 
assumed by General Grant. It is stated that 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington 
bankers and capitalists have already guaran- 
teed a suflicient sum for the preliminary oper- 
ations, and that there is not much doubt that 
the remainder of the necessary funds will be 
secured in Europe. With regard to the op_ 
position of the United States to the scheme of 
M. De Lesseps, the Panama Jerald says that 
eighty-one per cent. of the traffic over the 
Panama Railroad in 1879 was on account of 
other countries than the Umited States, and 
argues that the claim of the United States for 
the sole control of. any canal across the 
Isthmus on such a basis of business is without 
reason, and will not hold good with other na- 
tions, who send four tons of freight across the 
Isthmus to every one from the United States. 





Tue Revier or Jrevtanp.—The Chicago 
Tribune has been looking over the reports of 
James Redpath, who assisted in distributing 
the N. Y. Herald relief fund im Ireland, and 
from them and from other official and author- 
itative statements, picks up some~interesting 
facts with regard to English benevolence. 
For instance, the Queen of England with an 
income of $2,000,000 a year, gave a day’s in- 
come. An Irish servant girl in Boston gave 
$60, and every servant girl in America gave 
at least a dollar. The lord mayor of Dublin 
gave $250, and spent $3500 in entertaing the 
officers of the Constellation. The Duke of 
Edinburgh bas been knighted by his mother 
for distributing the American fund without 
having himself contributed a cent. The Duke 
of Marlborough receives $100,000 as lord 
tieutenant of Ireland, but his duchess only 
gave $250 to head her own relief fund. 
There has never been an Irish fund for the 
relief of Ireland; nothing from the govern- 
ment, the landlords, Parliament, the gentry 
or any of the wealth of Ireland. 





A Frienp who is making a collection of the 
Robert B. Thomas Old Farmers’ Almanac, 
lacks the year 1793. Any of our subscribers 
who may have one that is in a fair condition, 
can hear of a purchaser by addressing the 
publishers of this paper. 





Exports oF Provistons.—The Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics reports that the total 
values of exports of domestic breadstuffs 
from the United States during May were $19,- 
749,450, and during May, 1879, $17,158,464; 
for twelve months ended May 31, 1880, 
247,595,101, and during the same period in 
1879, $183,974,661. Total value of exports 
of domestic provisions and tallow during 
May, 1880, were $11,818,208; during May, 
1879, $8,000,711; for eleven months ended 
May 31, 1880, $106,894,163, and during the 
same period in 1879, 101,851,477. 





Ir CANNOT BE DENIED, for the cures effected by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla most conclusi show that 
it is the most wonderful blood purifier known. 





CHILDREN WHO WET THE BED are never really 
healthy, Hunt’s Remedy promptly cures the symp- 





The crew consists of Capt. Henry Palmer, 
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three months being allowed for proof of 
claims. Mr. Price expects to conclude his 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THe MAGAZINES. 

Harper's Magazine for July, apart from its 
great excellence in the matter of illustrations, is a 
particularly readable number. Mr. Henry James, 
Jr., begins a new serial, entitled “Washington 
Square,” which is to be an American story in 
characters and scenery, and opens brilliantly 

The conclusion of “Mary Anerley” is promised 
for the next number; “White Wings” is continued, 
and there is an excellent short story of the late 
war, entitled “Close Quarters.” The first paper 
in the number is a brief but appreciative sketch of 
the late Wm. M. Hunt, embellished with a por- 
trait of the artist and engravings of some of his 
works. Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, in a paper 
entitled ‘By Paths in the Mountains,” the first of 
a series of three, leads the reader through some 
charming and picturesque scenes in the mountains 
of Virginia and seventeen excellent pictures, 
place before the eye some of the most striking 
scences which Miss Davis describes. A. A. Hayes, 
Jr. contributes a graphic description of the old 
Santa Fe Trail, very finely illustrated, and there 
is a bright and entertaining article on the “Sum- 
mer Clubs on Great South Bay.” One of the most 
entertaining articles in the number is a_ biographi- 
cal sketch of Queen Victoria, by Mrs. Oliphant; 
five portraits of the Queen, at different periods, 
are given; also, portraits of the Queen’s and Prince 
Albert’s father and mother, of the Prince of 
Wales and the Princess Royal, as little children, 
with other interesting illustrations. Hardly less 
interesting is a paper on the ‘Princes and Poten- 
tates of 1840” with eight portraits. Poems by Mr. 
Cranch and Miss Ellen M. Hutchinson, illustrated 
by Fredericks and Gibson; a comparison of Amer- 
ican Colleges and German Universities, by Richard 
T. Ely; a valuable paper by Dr. John W. Draper 
on Franklin’s Place in the Science of the Last 
Century ; and the usually well-filled and interesting 
editorial department complete the table of con- 
tents. 

Scribner's Monthly opens with a second paper 
on the “Younger Painters of America,” with 
copies of some of their most characteristic pic- 
tures. W. H. Bishop gives a beautifully illus- 
trated article on ‘‘Coney Island,” the great sea side 
pleasure resort of the New Yorkers. Gen. 
McClellan writes of a journey from Palermo to 
Syracuse, the article being finely illustrated. Mr. 
George M. Grant continues his description of The 
Dominion of Canada with a chapter upon the 
Great Northwest, illustrated with a dozen sketches ; 
and Mr, Schuyler furnishes another installment of 
his history of Peter the Great, which contains sev- 
eral striking pictures. Among the other varied 
and attractive articles, are asketch of Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson the Norse poet and dramatist; an able ar- 
gument against the practice of vivisection ; an article 
on Chinese and Japanese students in America, and 
a paper on the opium habit and its consequences. 
The great West receives attention in two papers, 
one describing Denver ‘‘The Metropolis of the 
Rocky Mountains,” the other detailing some expe- 
riences in ‘The Heart of the California Alps.” 
Besides all this, Mr. Cable’s “‘Grandissimes” is 
continued, there are poems by five different hands, 
and a great deal of bright and entertaining reading 
in the editorial departments. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for July contains two il- 
lustrated articles of a light and entertaining char- 
acter—“The Palace of the Leatherstonepaughs,” 
which is a humorous sketch of artist life in Rome, 
and “Paradise Plantation,” which is a description 
in a similar vein of amateur farming in Florida. Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell concludes the account of his tour 
“Through the Yellowstone Park,” and some pe- 
culiar phases of Western life are described in a pa- 
per entitled “On the Skunk River.” “A Forgot- 
ten American Worthy,” recounts the remarkable 
career of Joel Barlow, poet, diplomatist, and patri- 
ot, now almost forgotten by hiscountrymen. ‘On 
Spelling Reform” presents some strong arguments 
against the proposed changes in English orthogra- 
phy. ‘‘An Open Look at the Political Situation” 
criticises the course of the ‘‘Independents,” and 
discusses the chances of “Civil Service Reform.” 
“Pipistrello,” by “Ouida,” is a picturesque and 
powerfully written story of Italian life. ‘‘Adam 
and Eve” and “Studies in the Slums” are contin- 
ued, and there is the usual variety of poetry and 
editorial matter. 

Appleton’s Journal for July opens with Mr. 
Morgan’s concluding paper on “The Shakespear- 


their tone of utter contempt for all who believe in 
Shakespeare as the writer of his own works, are 
still entitled to and must receive respectful treat- 
ment at theirhands. There is a noteworthy chap- 
ter from the advance sheets of Louis Kossutlhi’s 
‘Memories of Exile,” relating an interview of the 
now almost forgotten patriot, with Louis Napole- 
on. Mr. C. H. Rockwell replies to Judge Mor- 
gan’s recent assault on the Suez Canal Company. 


Dean Stanley writes on “The Variations of the Ro- 
man Church. A paper cared -rervtraec adc icss 


of the Eighteenth Century,” is full of strange facts 
and remarkable adventures. Then there are a 
partially humorous “Plea for Musicians,” 

on “The Dramatis Personx of Spanish Comedy,” 
“The Gr.evances of Women” and “Modern Italian 
Sculpture,” reviews of the “Channing Centennial 
Literature” and Prof. Winchell’s “‘Preadamites,” 
and finally the “Editor’s Table,” making a num- 
ber of more than ordinary excellence. 


essays 


The Popular Science Monthly contains many 
papers of great interest and value. The first arti- 
cle on “The Interior of the Earth,” sums up the 
latest conclusions of Science upon that subject. 
An article on “Changes of Circulation during Ce- 
rebral Activity,” describes experiments which go 
to show that the slightest change cf emotion af- 
fects the circulation of blood inthe brain. Prof. 
Huxley’s lecture ‘The Coming Age of the of Theo- 
ry of Evolution” recounts some of the incidents of 
scientific progress since the publication of Dar- 
win’s book on The Origin of Species; Spencer’s 
system of ethics is explained with admirable force 
and clearness by William D. Le Seur; there isa 
very readable paper on the faculty possessed by 
dogs and some other animals of finding their way 
to their old homes over long distances; the laws 
which govern the distribution of plants are con- 
sidered; the series of papers on “Hysteria” is con- 
cluded; a curious article on “‘Atmospheric Dust,” 
will be found very entertaining; there is a portrait 
and sketch of the late Prof. Mohr, and a great va- 
riety of topics are briefly treated upon in the Mis- 
cellaneous and Editorial departments. 

All the above are for sale in this city by A. 
Williams & Co. 

In the July Atlantic, Mr. Howells’ very charm- 
ing story ‘‘The Undiscovered Country,” is brought 
to a close, and Mr. Aldrich’s “Stillwater Tragedy” 
is continued, bringing the reader back again to the 
opening scenes of the story. There is a fresh and 
bright little story by Anna Eichberg, “Brown's 
Retreat.” Brig. Gen. Geo. F. Shepley, who was 
Military Governor of Richmond after its capture, 
recounts some of the events which attended the 
surrender and occupation of the city. Major 
Poore continues his ‘‘Reminiscences of Washing- 
ton,” with some very interesting recollections of 
the Van Buren administration. Mr. White’s sec- 
ond paper on King Lear discusses the characters 
and plot of the tragedy. There is a second article 
on the late Wm. M. Hunt, who seems an inex- 
haustible subject for the magazinists, and an inter- 
esting paper on Eugene Labiche, a French drama- 
tist and academician. Thtre are the usual varicty 
of poetry and literary reviews, and “The Contribu- 
tors’ Club” is bright and entertaining as usual. 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly, for the summer 
months is at hand, filled with fashion plates, pat- 
terns, notes on dress and ornament, and the thou- 
sand and one things that go to make up a periodi- 
cal of this class, besides a good variety of stories 
and poetry, and what will be sure to please the 
ladies, a talk on cookery and table matters by 
Juliet Corson, of the New York Cooking School. 
The Quarterly is published at fifty cents a year by 
Ehrich Bros., 287 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





A Deravuttine Orricer.—In settling up 
the estate of the late James Freeman, Inter- 
nal Revenue Collector, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the discovery was made that his accounts with 
the Government were short to the amount of 
nearly $29,000. It appears that some few 
years ago, on account of his advanced age, he 
turned over all the business of his office to his 
deputy, Silas J. Boone, who has since man- 
aged the business of the office, as acting col- 
lector. Mr. Boone, on being called upon for 
an explanation, turned over to the Revenue 
agent, stamps amounting to between nine and 
ten thousand dollars, leaving some $19,000 
still due. He has since disappeared, and a 
warrant has been issued for his arrest. Mr. 
Boone’s bondsmen will be held responsible 
by the executors of the Freeland estate for 
their $10,000 bond, and the estate of Mr. 
Freeland will have to meet the remaining 
amounts of the deficiency, in the event that 
the $19,000 is proven to have been embezzled, 
as alleged. 





Havuntep Mer.—Debt, poverty and suffering 
haunted me for years, caused by a sick family and 
large bills for doctoring, which did no good. 1 
was completely discouraged, until one year ago, 
by the advice of my pastor, I procured Hop Bit- 
ters and commen their use, and in one month 
we were all well, and none of us have been sick a 
day since; and I want to say to al! poor men, you 
can keep your families well a year with Hop Bit- 
ters for less than one doctor’s visit will cost.—A 


Workingman. 





Ovr READERS can readily find the way to 

Houghton & Dutton’s, 55 Tremont St., by consult- 

ing the three-column advertisemen 
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i large tand map 
° ae fe 4 There has been a heavy mark- 
down in all of , and special bargains 

in Ladies’ Straw Goods and 








SHAVING La coy hg indispensable luxury with 


ean Myth,” a series of articles, which, in spite of 


AGRICULTURAL A 


THE WRECKING OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES. 

Since the late war twenty-six life insurance 
companies have started in the State of New 
York, and to-day only three of them remain. 
During the war six started, and but one of 
them survives. During nineteen years pre- 
ceding the war ten started, and all remain 
save one, which was shamefully done to death 
in 1874 Of the thirteen now in the field, 
therefore, nine are ante-war companies, and 
these have ninety-six per cent. of the aggre- 
gate assets and outstanding business. 
Twenty-nine have failed. Of the $17,000,- 
000 reserve, representing the liabilities, it is 
questionable whether one fourth has ever 
reached the rightful owners. Probably not 
three per cent. of the gross $160,000,000 of 
insurance contracts outstanding—upon which, 
exclusive of the cost of carrying, the net pre- 
mium payments may perhaps have aggregated 
$6 ,000,000—will ever be completed and paid. 
These failures have been, in some instances, 
brought about by swindling amalgamations, 
effected through the perversion of a statutory 
provision authorizing re-insuranc: of ‘‘any” 
risk; in other instances, by inanition; in the 
rest, by springing the receivership trap, some- 
times collusively and sometimes unnecessarily. 

It is easy to see how the receivership is an 
imperfect device, even when its holder is hon- 
est, asmen go. The receiver has nothing at 
stake. ‘Though he may happen to be sympa- 
thetic, yet he soon becomes case-hardened 
against tales of distress, and he smokes his 
after-dinner cigar with relish in the deserted 
back office. Whoeverelse may fume over the 
law’s delay and grow sick with hope deferred, 
he at least does not. His official bond carries 
no real liability, unless he positively steals 
without permission from court; so long as he 
obeys orders from court and does nothing 
without them, he is safe. To whom the court 
is responsible, and by what bond it is held, 
are questions still undetermined. Not even is 
his business reputation involved, for he can 
pay only what he finds remaining. If it is but 
little, that is no fault of his; if he manages to 
make much of it, he is not sure of any credit: 
for that; if he hurries the consummation, he 
is said to have found a simple case; if he is 
slow, it is because matters were tangled; he 
is not likely to get much credit or much dis- 
credit, and he naturally becomes resigned 
under the misfortunes of others. 

As has been said, life insurance presents a 
more complicated problem than the pro rata 
distribution of a fund to persons whose own- 
ership is definite and absolute. If there is a 
technical insolvency, even upon assumptions 
which, unlike those made by the law, con- 
form to the facts, it still does not necessarily 
follow that the company could not and would 
not restore itself in course of time by its own 
vitality, if let alone by the State; for, let it 
be understood, the purport of insolvency is 
that the company is in such condition to-day 
that, if it does not improve meanwiile, it 
will probably become commercially insolvent 
some time in the future. But even supposing 
the insolvency to forbid hope of restoration, 
the case makes not the slightest call for a re- 
ceiver. Nothing can be at once so simple, 
just, and sensible as this course :— 

First, hold all operations suspended tempo- 
rarily. Second, summon the members to se- 
lect their own agent, and provided he repre- 
sents them, put him in charge as manager, 
properly guarded. Third, allow them to say 
whether they wish the company to continue 
business as before after the policies shall have 
been scaled down to fit the assets. Fourth, 
if this continuance is not desired, let the risks 
be reinsured in bulk, provided suitable terms 
can be obtained, consent of the members be- 
ing requisite for this also. Fifth, tailing this, 
let the policies be scaled, and the business 
continued as to existing risks. Expenses hav- 
ing been reduced to the minimum, as they 
could then be, let the process of receiving re- 
newals and paying accruing claims go on 
until the business closes itself in the natural 
way. Of course, such members as might 
wish to retire could be allowed to do so upon 
rigorous conditions, which the circumstances, 
would justify, about surrender values.—/ulius 
Wilcox in International Review for July. 





Curma.—U. S. 


Minister Angell, and Commissioners Swift 


Tue COMMISSIONERS TO 
and Trescott have arrived at San Francisco, 
on their way to China, where they are to ne- 
gotiate for the modification of the Burling- 
game treaty. They were called upon at San 
Francisco by the Chinese Consular Corps, and 
invited to visit Chinatown. Mr. Angell de- 
clined the invitation, saying that he had fully 
investigated the Chinese question and believ- 
ed he understood the condition of affairs on 
he Pacific comet. Than Shue Teng, the Oon 
sul, expressed himself as pleased that a Com- 
mission had been appointed to make an ami- 
cable adjustment of all differences between 
his people and the Americans. His Govern- 
ment was anxious that the immigration here 
should only be from the better classes of 
Chinese, and also regretted the fact that acts 
of a number of the lawless portion of the 
Chinese here had brought the whole race into 


disrepute. 





ALaskaA Arrarrs.—Latest Sitka advices 


say that Chilicote Cross sound was visited 
recently by Indians from British Columbia, 
who had disposed of some ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of British goods smuggled from 
The 
Northwestern Trading Company forwarded 
to the Treasury department a statement of 


Port Simpson, taking furs in exchange. 


the affair, with a request that steps be taken 
to prevent the continuance of the infringe- 
ment of the revenue laws. Twenty miners, 
escorted by about the same number of officers 
and men from the sloop-of*war Jamestown, 


have gone on an expedition to Yukon river to 


prospect for placer diggings. The Indians 
gave friendly assurances. The coal beds 
near Ilootzepoo are re-opened. Scientists 


went on a surveying expedition to Behring’s 
Sea on the United States schooner Yakon, 
and have obtained valuable additions to the 
cabinet of the Smithsonian Institution. Busi- 


ness at Sitka is generally prosperous. 





Miscellancous Htems, 

te The army worm is reported in White- 

hall and Nazareth, Penn., where large fields 
of grass and rye have been destroyed. 


t= The army worm has reached Massachu- 
setts and appeared in immense numbers in the 
southern part of the State early this week. 

t@ The unsurveyed sections of Montana 
are together larger than the area of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


te The total amount contained in the 13 
regular appropriation bills and the deficiency 
bills passed by Congress is $186,805,058. 
This is $6,055,179 less than for last year. 


{e The strawberry season has been quite 
extensive this year, and the total receipts 
here, up to the close of last week, are 41,421 
crates, against 28,120 crates last year. 


t= Mrs. Fletcher Webster of Marshfield 
is building a fine residence on the spot where 
the old nome was burned. The old elm 
which Webster valued so highly stands, 


though badly affected by the fire. 


te The credit of the State of New Hamp- 
shire is good, the entire amount of her adver- 
tised State loan of $100,000 having just been 
taken by New York parties at arate varying 
from 6.35 to 10.73 premium. 

te An alarming epidemi@ prevails at 

Adams, Mass., due, it is believed, to impuri- 
ties in the water used by the villagers. About 
1000 people are said to have been made sick 
recently. 

* (= The carriage shop of Joseph Whitman 
at Bryant's Pond, Me., was burned last Fri- 
day morning, with its contents. It was in- 
sured for $1600 in the Manhattan, and for 
$350 in the New Hampshire Company. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. 


(te A stave from the lost Atlanta was 
picked up on the beach at Cow bay, N. §., 
recently, upon which was written: ‘‘Atlanta 
going down, April 12, 1880; no hope. Send 
this to Miss Mary White, Piers, Sussex. 
James White.” 


tae William H. Schultz, a lad twelve years 
old, has obtained a verdict of $15,000 against 
the Third Avenue New York, Horse Railroad 
Company, for injuries sustained by being 
thrown off acar by aconductor, October 3, 
1877. 

te Disastrous forest fires are reported 
from several places in Maine. On Friday 
last the fire approached so near to the town 
of Kingman that fears of its destruction were 
entertained. Some of the best timber lands 
on the Machias and Narragaugus Rivers have 
been burned over, and, owing to the drought, 
the danger of fires from locomotive engines is 
continually increasing. 
te The Connecticut River Lumber Com- 
pany-bas, by reason of low water, been com- 

lied to stop work and leave 30,000,000 
eet of their lumber in the 15-mile falls above 
McIndoes. ‘The old river men say this is the 
hardest season they have ever experienced in 
driving lumber down the Connecticut. Van 
Dyke & Merrill have not got half their lum- 
ber over the falls as yet, and in all probability 





will not be able to do so until after the fall 
rains. 


ND FAM 


te" Disastrous forest fires in New Bruns- 
wick threaten the destruction of several vil- 
lages and have already done great damage. 


te In 1845 the population of Nantucket 
was 10,000, and it has been decreasing gradu- 
ally ever since, until the census this year 
shows only about 3000. 


te” Information has been received by the 
Government at Washington that an expedi- 
tion is being organized in Southern Arizona 
to take possession of the Mexican State of 
Sonora, and orders have been sent to prevent 
its departure. 


te The wreck of the Stonington steamer 
Narragansett was sold at auction on Saturday, 
by order of the United States District Court. 
The amount realized for the boat, with en- 
gines, tackle, furniture, &c., just as she lies 
off Cornfield Point, was 810,000. 


te Three barns, owned by Sanderson 
Bros., at Brandon, Vt., were burned Sunday. 
The fire was caused by lightning striking the 
telegraph wire on the line running to Hyde's 
Hotel, and thence communicating with one of 
the barns to which it is attached. 


ta A Gold Hill dispatch says that a terri- 
ble accident occurred at the Yellow Jacket 
mine on Friday, occasioned by a car load of 
tools falling from near the surface to the bot- 
tom, where eight men were on askip. Four 
were instantly killed, and the others more or 
less injured. 


t# Probably the fastest time ever made by 
cars between New York and Philadelphia was 
accomplished on Monday morning, when the 
newspaper train ran the distance of 90 miles 
in $3 minutes, including stops. The actual 
running time was over a mile a minute for 
the entire distance. 


ty A railroad watchman on a bridge near 
Chillicothe, O., lay down to sleep beside the 
track the other day, with one arm over the 
rail. A gravel train backed down on him, 
and was thrown off the track, killing him and 
three or four other men, and entirely wreck- 
4mgrthe train. 


tr John W. White of Ossipee, N. H.. 
made a desperate attempt to shoot his wife as 
she was about going away on a railroad train 
last Thursday, the ball from his pistol passing 
by her head and striking the side of the car. 
Failing to hit her, he cut his own throat, and 
will probably die. ‘*Rum did it.” 


ty Lafayette Spencer, a Westbrook, Ct., 
farmer, committed suicide by hanging Friday 
morning froma beam in his barn. He was 
fifty years of age, and leaves a family. He 
bad been in poor health for some time, and it 
is thought he hung himself while laboring un- 
der temporary aberration of mind. 


te Finback whales are again being caught 


at Provincetown. Four large ones were 
brought in Saturday. There have been 


landed at the Cape Cod Oil Works 43 finbacks 
and humpbacks, from which there have been 
taken by steam 800 barrels of oil, valued at 
$12,000. 

te A new counterfeit $100 note on the 
Exchange National Bank of Baltimore, is 
giving the secret service detectives of the 
treasury department a great deal of trouble. 
The counterfeit note is distinguishable from 
the genuine chiefly by its superiority of exe 
cution. Itisa perfect piece of workmanship, 
and was first uttered in Oregon. 

te Captain Kennedy of the British steam- 
ship Deronda, from Liverpool, reports that on 
June 17th picked up the British steamship Ed- 
monton about one hundred miles from Key 


West. ‘The steamer was abandoned; nota 
soul on board. Capt. Kennedy placed part 
of his own crew on board the Edmonton, 


which did not appear to be disabled, with in- 
structions to bring her into port. 


te Mrs. Eliza N. Emery committed sui- 
cide at her residence in New Hampton, N. H., 
last Sunday with a pistol. No reason is as- 
signed for the act. She was about fifty years 
of age,and in comfortable circumstances. 
She is supposed to have a husband living in 
Massachusetts, but for the last ten or twelve 
years she has lived with and taken care of her 
invalid mother in New Hampton. She was a 
sister of Judge Stephen G. Nash of Boston. 


te Two German boys, John and William 
Freichman, of Cornwall, Conn., while return- 
ing home last Saturday evening, and when 
within afew rods of home, were fired upon 
from behind a wall by a Frenchman named 
Chaquot. John, the elder, was severely and 
probably fatally injured; his brother was also 
wounded, but not dangerously. ‘The shoot- 
ing grew out of a quarrel last winter between 
John Freichman, and a son of Chaquot, in 
which the latter was severely injured. 

te The Marques revolution in Mexico has 
fate, AUC LiTs Torces Were Drukew up aud dips- 
banded near the Sonora line on the 18th. The 
Mexican Consul, at Tucson, Arizona, upon 
learning of the movement, notified the United 
States military authorities, who promptly sent 
a force to arrest the parties. Leading Mexi- 
cans are loud in praise of our Government for 
the action, which they say has saved their 
Government many lives and much ‘treasure. 


te The proposed expedition round the 
world in the steamship General Werder has 
beea definitely abandoned. All attempts to 
secure 200 students failed to get more than 
half that number, and so, on June 1, the 
promoter of the enterprise gave it up. The 
salary of the president of the expedition, ex- 
President W. S. Clark of the Amherst Agri- 
cultural College, was paid in full to June 1, 
and from that date all expense has been cut 
off. 


t# The ice on the Atlantic is seriously im- 
peding navigation. ‘lhe bark Birdstow from 
New York struck an iceberg June 5 and was 
totally wrecked, all hands taking to the boats. 
After being at sea nineteen hours they were 
picked up by the ship Liverpool. Some of 
the Gloucester vessels have been forced by 
the ice to abandon the halibut fishery on the 
Greenland coast, and Prof. 'Titus who was dep- 
uted by Prof. Baird, U. S. Fishery Commis- 
sioner, to investigate the natural history of 
Greenland, has been obliged to return home 
owing to the difficulty of approaching the 
coast. 

te’ A recent dispatch from Silver City, 
New Mexico, says that the inhabitants of that 
place and vicinity are almost starving for 
want of provisions. Not one pound of flour, 
potatoes, bacon or the staple necessities of 
life is to be obtained for love or money. 
Neither car checks nor eastern exchange can 
be converted into cash, currency being unob 
tainable. Business is completely prostrated 
in consequence, both at Silver City and 
Shakespeare. Victoria's raid is the cause of 
all this, yet Gen. Hatch telegraphed Gov. 
Wallace recently that he knew of no freight 
trains having been troubled by Indians. 


te The 250th anniversary of the arrival of 
the Arbella, with Gov. Winthrop and the 
charter, in Massachusetts Bay, was observed 
on Tuesday, by the Essex Institute, by a field 
meeting at Salem Neck. ‘The party included 
a good representation of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, who were in- 
vited guests. An oration was delivered by 
Robert S. Rantoul, a poem by Lucy Larcom, 
entitled ‘*The Lady Arbella,” was read, and 
short addresses were made by Col. Higginson, 
Hon. George B. Loring and others, and let- 
ters of regret were read from the poet Whit- 
tier, Gov. Long, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder and others. 


The Markets. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, June 23, 1880. 





There is a fair amount of business doing, especially 
in berries and early vegetables, which it is difficult to 
quote, as prices fluctuate very considerably from day 
to day. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 19,572 pkgs and 1369 
bxs. Wemake no change in figures this week. The 
market is somewhat unsettled, and while fine grades 
are in steady demand and firm, the poorer grades are 
dull, and slow of sale. We quote best Western cream- 
eries at 23@24c, and fine New York do at nearly the 
same figures; fine Vermont and New York dairies are 
selling at 20@22c and fair to good at 17@19c, but West- 
ern dairy sells at 18420c; and inferior and common at 
lzalic ¥ b. 
tichmond, Vt., June 21.—Butter sold to-day at 18 
a20c for selections; fair to good at 17q@18c, and ordi- 
nary at 124c# th. Cheese was lower, selling at &@ 





9is¢ & & for good, and ordinary at 7@74,c. The re- 
ceipts were larger of both butter and cheese. 
Cheese.—Keceipts of the week 50t1 bxs. The 


market is well supplied and the demand is but moder- 
ate, so that prices show a lower range than last week. 
We quote fine factory at 93,@10c, and fair to good at 
7a%c # &. Farm dairies are nominally quoted at 8@ 
16c, though we hear of none being sold. Skims are 
dull at 3a6c ¥ b. 
Little Falis, N. Y., June 21.—Prices have declined 
fully 2c ¥ fh; sales were made of 12,200 boxes of fac- 
tory cheese at 949\%c # th; the ruling price was 9'4¢; 
710 boxes of farm dairy cheese were sold at 8@99c. 
Sales of 30 pkgs butter at 16@20c. 
2ggs.—Keceipts of the week 2924 boxes and 69 

bbis. The demand is light, but the market is steady ; 
l4c for Eastern; 13@13%c for P E1, New York and 
Vermont; 13c for Canada, and 12@13c # doz for 
Western. F: 
Vegetables.—The high prices for Potatoes last 
week called out the reserve supply, and the market is 
consequently rather overstocked and unsettled. South- 
ern potatoes are coming in quite freely, and sell at 
a comparatively low figure, from $242.50 ¥ bol. We 
quote Houlton Rose and Prolifics at 50@55c; Maine 
Central Rose at 45@50c; do Prolifics at 50455c; Jack- 
son Whites at 35@40c; Prince Edward Island Chenan- 
oes at 40c ¥ bush. Asparagus is selling at $1 # doz. 
Native peas at $4@5 # bbl; string beans $446 ¥ bbl. 
Summer squashes from the South at ¢3a4 ¥ bbi, and 
cucumbers at $4@4.50 # hundred. 
Beans.—The market is quite firm and there is a 

ood demand for choice pea beans at $1.7541.55 ¥ 
Sosa, the latter price for something fancy. Medium 
beans are in steady request at $1.35@1.45 ¥ bush. Yel- 
low eyes remain scarce at $2.20@2.35 # bush. 
Straw berries.—The dry weather has shortened 
the season and reduced the crop in this vicinity very 
materially. Still prices remain without much change, 
and growers get from 10 to 17e # qt. A few black- 
berries have appeared, and sell at 17@20c ¥ qt. Cher- 
ries are quite plenty at 10@15c ¥ tb. 

Fresh Meats.—We continue to quote —- 
dressed beef at 8@10c ¥ t for hind quarters, and 4@6c 
for fore do. Veals from 6@10c # h; mutton at 7@llc; 
lamb at 8@12c, and ——— at 15a ise ¥ b. 

Hay and Straw.—The receipts are not large, and 
the market is firm at $19@20 ¥ ton for prime lots of 
freshly-pressed hay; $17@18e for medium and good, 
and $i4a14 ¥ ton for common. Straw is unchanged 
and sells at $25@26 ¥ ton for rye, and $9@11 for 
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BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. | 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, June 23, 1880, 

(Corrected weekly by Hirton & WoopWAkD, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. Il. RusseuL, Nos. 17 & 19 
Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANpDs, Fur- 
RER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 
TUCK & Jones, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ t),— Cheese, #?b..10@. 18 
Lump ....% @. 20 Sage, #h..12a@. 
Prime tub , , 23 { Neufchatel,ea @. 10 
2d quality ..1s a. 22 |Egges,@doz..lla@. 
common, , , 16 Cape, ....W@. 17 





Fruits and Berries. 
Apples— bbl400 q@ 425  Grapes— 

” pk ..30@. 50 | Hamburg,h.. @. . 
Blackberries, qt 20 @. 25 |Lemons, ¥ doz 20 a. 20 
Cherries, ¥ th .15 @. 2% |Oranges, #% doz 17 @. 60 
Cranberries, qt . @. 25 |Strawberries,qt 15 @. 20 
Cocoanuts,ea. .6 a. 8 |Watermel’s,ea 75 @ 100 

Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 
Almonds,” h .25 @. 40 |Prunes,#%. .15 @. 20 

shelled, # th .50 a. 60 | Peaches, # % .20 @. 25 
Apples, #m .. 8 @. 12 ¥qtcan.... @. 50 
Castana,¥ th .10 q. 15 | Raisins,lay’s¥” b25 @. 33 
Citron, #? th . .2% @. 38 mow © b...10@. 16 
Dates,# i). . .10 @. 15 |Shagbarks, # qt 8 g@. 10 
Figs, #@ th ...15 a. 40 | Walnuts,Englishi5 @. 20 
Filberts, # bh .. @. 20 Naples, ....+ @. 20 
Peanuts # qt .10 a. 15 | Zante cur’te, #10 @. 12 
Pecans # th... @. 20 | 

Vegetables. 
# bushel . .75 @. &7 
# barrel. .200 @ 225 
Bermuda, ¥ pk @. 7 


Asparagus, bch 12 @. 15 
Beuns,@ pk. . a, 50 | 
string, ¥ pk... @. 75 | 
Beets, @ pk ... @. 30 Radishes, beh . a. & 
new, # beh .. @. 8 |Rhubarb,h .. @. 3 
Carrots,¥ beh. . @. 8 |Sage and Thyme— 
Cucumbers,ea.. @. 5 | @bumch.... @. 6 
0 


Lettuce # head . a. 5 |Spinach, pk... @. 2 
Onions,new, bch. @ 6 | Squashes— 
Bermuda, # h. @. 6 Summer,ea .10 @. 15 


Peas, split, # qt . @. 10 | Tomatoes, # qt a. 2% 
green, #@ pk .50 @. 76 Turnips,# beh . @. 10 
Potatoes, # pk .25 @. 30 


Meats--Fresh. 


Beet, # h— Lard, leaf, ...74@. 8 
Sirloin steak 20 @. 2F Tried ..+.8@. 9 
Round do.. ,12 @. 14 | Mutton— 

Rib, roast . ,10 @. 18 legs, @ tt. . .14 @. 17 
Chuck rib... 5@. 8 fore qr, # th . 6h@. 10 
Plate and nvls 6@. 8 chops ....15 @. 20 
Soup pieces . 3a@. 4 |Pork, # 

Liver ..++6@. 8 Roast andstka 8 @. 9 
Hearts,’ .3@. 4 Suet, Wb... .Gh@. 7 

Hogs, round,” & 6)@. 7 |Tallow,#ih .. + - 

oe aemalgoe 5 ea. @. 6 | Veal, h’dgqr# hl4 @. 17 

Kidney,each ..@. 8 foreqr ....8@. 12 

Spring Lamb— loins. ..+ +15 @. 20 
hind qr, ®. . @. 2% Sweetbreads, 33 @. 50 


fore qr, . . 17 a. 20 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # 10 @. 11 smoked,ea .8&5 @ 100 
Bacon, # th .10 @, 11 Sheep,do.#@dz a. 50 
Shoulders,” bh 7 a@. 8 | Pigs’feet,¥b.. @. 8 
Salt,’ ...8 @. 10 | Sausage, hb ..8 @. 10 

Beef, corned,? b6@. 9 Bologna, #@b.7@. 8 
Smoked, # &. 14 @. 17 [ Tripe,¥ b&b. . .10 @. 12 

Tongues, # ) .12 @. 13 





Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, # % .20 @. 25) squabs,# pr.50 @. 60 
Spring, ¥ bh .40 @. 5O | Plover, doz 300 a 400 


Ducks, ch’ce, #” h15 @. 20 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 gy 3 00 
Fowls,#@b ..12@. | quarter, #? bh 10 a@. 15 
Geese, # th... - @. | Turkeys,— 

Green, #th... @. 20 choice, # h .15 @. 20 
Grouse, pr. .100 @ 150 | Yellow legs dz3 00 @ 400 
Pigeons, doz 150 @ 200 | 

Fish--Fresh. 
Bass,#@h.... @. 1 | chicken, #B. @. 17 
Bluetish,# th .. @. 12 |Mackerelea ..&8 @. 15 
Cod,#@th...+-6@. 8 | Spanish, th. . a. 30 
ickled, ¥ th. . @. 8 |Perch,@doz .. @. 

fonmnen ih. » @. 12 | Pickerel,¥ Hh. .8 @. 12 

cheeks, # th . . @. 10 | Penobscot Salmon, 

Liver Oil, pt. . @. 40) fresh,’ bh. .20@. 2% 
Cusk,# th .... @. 6 |Shad, ea. - -20@. 35 
Eels, #@th,. . + .10 @. 12 | Soft shell crabs,dz @ 100 
Flounders,ea .. @. 8 |Swordtish, # a. 15 
Frog’s Legs,¥dz 30 @. 356 |Tautog,#?@h... @. 
Haddock, # ®.. @. 6 |Trout,#? bh. . 30 @. 35 
Halibut, # th. .124@. 16 

Fish--DPry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry,# bh. .7@. 9 |Lobster,@h... @. 10 
Clams, ¥ gall . . @. 60 |Oysters—Com.stew, 
Halibut, smkd,¥ th @. 12 ¥ gall .... @ 100 

Fins, # th . .10 @. 12 |Salmon,emk’dt) . @. 20 
Herrings, do. # dz q@. 20 | Pickled, # mb. . @. 20 

Scaled,# box . @. 35 |Scallops,qt ... @. 30 
Mackere]— Tongues and Sounds— 

Salt,each. . .8 @. 20 WR eccrcee @- 15 

Salt, # kit .300 @ 500 | 





BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, June 23, 1£80 
Nos.1&2 ..40 @. 48 


Beeswax. 
ExtraBoston 53 @. 54 


Yellow, ¥ Bb. .24 @. 28 | 





White, ¥ i . .40 @. 50 | Neatsfoot¥ gal. 65 @ 100 
Coal. Petroleum. 
Cannel, # tonl0 00 @15 00 | Crude eoeest @- 8 
Anthracite, # 2000 Be— | Retined e+ -Mha@. 10 
retail ...550@600 | do.cases,..13 a. 14 
cargo ...500 @ 550 |Naptha.....7hd@. & 
Coffee. Produce. 
Mocha, ¥B . .22@. 23 Apples, # bbl 375 @ 450 
Java. eos 16 ®. 20 dried, ¥tb ..5@. 6 
Maracaibo . +13 @- 17) sliced, Yh ..5ha@. 7 
Bio. 2+ 02-9 S. 16 evaporated, B12 @. 16 
Cotton. Butter, # h— 
J i. Guif.| Creameries .23 @. 24 
Ordinary . — . 10$ prm Vt.&N.Y¥.20 @,. 22 
Middling llda@. 123 airto good .17 @. 1¥ 
Fair lw. 17 common ..il2@. 1 
* damet s Western. . .12 @. 20 


Beans, # bushel 
Smallandex 175 @ 185 
Yellow Eyes2 25 @ 235 


Domestics. 
Sheetings and Shirtings— 
Heavy 4-4. ..8}@. 94) 





Medinua 4-4 7 a. 7hI Mediums. .135 @ 145 
Drills, brown. .84@. 9% wot! aa oh 10 
Print Cloths . .3fa@. 4}| Prime factory. 9a. 


| fairto good. .7@q@. ¥ 
farm dairy. . 8 @. 10 
skim ....2-3@. 6 
Rags. 7 doz « 02 @. 
Onio 


Cotton Flannels . @- 


Prints, fancy . «7 
Fish. 








Cod, large, qtl 450 @ 5 25 ns,@bbl.. g@. 
amall. . . .400 @ 450 | Potatoes, ¥ bushel— 
Flake. ....100 @125 | Early Rose .45 @. 65 
Pollock ...175 @ 225 Jacksons ..35 @. 45 
Mackere! ¥ bbi -125 @ 175 





No. 1, # bb1 14.00 @2000 | Poultry, ¥&® ..9@. 18 

No.2... .650 @7 50 | Pickles, ¥ bblI— 

No.3 .. 550 @70 coarse ...«... @600 
Alewives . .350 @ 400 medium , .900 «1000 
Salmon— | fine... .1100 @1200 

No. 1,4 bbl 14 00 ais00 | mixed ,. .1100 @1200 
Herring— ; ai Vinegar, ¥ gal. 12 @. 23 

scaled, # box 21 @. 2 

pickled,#bb1 200 @ 300 | Provisions. 
| Beef, Mess— 

West. mess 950 41000 
Western sup .325 @375 | West. ext. 1025 @1050 

Com. extra .400 @ 450 Plate . . . 1150 @1200 
Wisconsin and Minnesota | Pork, prime . 10 50 @12 00 

Com. to ch’ce4 25 @ 5 Mess .. .1300 @1325 
Patents .5504@ 5 Clear .. .1500 @1600 
Michigan and Ohio— | Backs. . . 1600 @17 00 

Choice ext .5 00 @ 550 | Lard,tce,¥b .7h@. 8 
Illinois and Indiana— | caddies, # bh .9j@. 10% 

Choice ext .5 00 @ 575 | Hams, smoked -9 @. 104 
St. Lonisext 525 @ 625 |Hogs,dressed .6@. 63 
Southernext 600 @ 625 Salt—¥ hhd. 


Corn Meal. . 240 @ 250 
Rye Flour . .450 @ 500 | Turks Island . 210 @ 2 25 











Flour and Meal. 


Noe 


9 


Oat Mea) . .525 @ 650 |Liverpool . .175 @ 190 
‘ bag, fine . .225 @ 250 
Fruit. Coarse fine, .160 @ 190 

Almonds— Seed. 


- r ae ) 
a =e : = | Corrected by Schlegel, Ev 
Currants ....5fa@. 6 | erett § Co. 
Dates? B® ...5a@. 6 |Clover,red.. .8l@. 9 
Pea Nuts....6@. 7 | whiteDutchB25 a. 30 
Figs, drums... @- | Grass, # bushel— 

Layee » | we. Herds .. .275 @ 300 
Lemons,#box 450 @ 600 | Hungarian . , 
Oranges,¥ box5 00 @ 6 00 mS pecs se @ 
Raisins, layer 245 @ 255 Red Top, bag? 75 @ 3 50 

Loose Muse 2 35 @ 2 60 Fow!mead’w 250 @ 300 


. Lawn ...300 @ 400 

Grain. R. 1. Bent . . @ 300 

Corn, ¥ 56 ths— Ky. Blue ,. a 200 
Yellow .. .&6,@. 57 Orchard ,... @ 200 
No. 1 mixed . 65 @. 554|Buckwheat,bu . @ 100 
No. 2 mixed .54 @. 55 | Barley, # bush! 25 @ 150 
Ungraded @. . |Rye, bush . .125 @ 150 
Steamer .. .- a. heat, Spring. . @ 250 


Flax Seed ,.... @300 
Linseed, Am. 1 50 @ 
Calcutta, .245 
Canary .. .225 @ 275 
Mustard Seed .. @. 10 


Oats. .+0+ -40@. 47 
Wheat... .105 @ 126 
Rye ....-+-% @1% 
Barley «s+. a@. 87 
Shorts, # ton 1400 @15 00 
Fine Feed. . 14.00 @14 00 
Middlings . . 15 00 @16 00 


Spices. 


Cotton Seed Meal— |Cassia, WB . .17k@. 184 
¥ cwt . « @140 |Cloves ....32@. 38 
Wtomn .. 2 +s @ 26 60 ed eevee €@. 6 

ace «++ - @. 75 
Hay—+ 2000 hs. Nutmegs ..,.78 @. 88 

East.& North.1300 @2000 |Pepper.... 13 @. 14 
At City Scales—retail. Starch 

Country Hay— A 
¥ ton . . . 1900 @25 00 bmn Ag . 18: 74 

) ths . 00 160 |Vorn, o « o SAG. 

Straw, 100 ° Potato,¥B...3jq@. 4 
Hides and Skins. Sugar. 


Calcutta Cow, ¥ bh— Cuba Muscovado— 


Slaughter . .13 @. 13)|  Fairtog’dref Tha. 7 
Dead green .10 @. 104) prime refining . te. a 


B. Ayres, dry .23)@. 24 
Rio Grande . .22 @. 2% 
Western,dry .15 @. 20 

Wet «222 -9@. 10 
Goat Skins. . .33 @. 574 


Centrifugal .8@. &j 
Refined,cube .. @. 104 
Powdered ,,. @. 104 
Granulated .. @. 10} 
Coffee crush .8 @. 10} 





Honey. 
Tallow. 
.100 @2125 
Cubs, ¥ sat - 10 61% | pondered, VB .6@. 6} 
Box, ¥ ® 2 017 @. 2 | Grease ecovoert @. 4 
Loose #¥ hh... @. - Teas. 
Hops. Gunpowder,¥ B25 @. 60 
1870,..... +25 @. 30 |Imperial... .35 @. 60 
1878, »«+-.---8 @- 10 |Hyson ....2@. 40 


Young Hyson .25 @. 55 


Raetame Hyson Skin 16 @. % 


Sole, B. Ayres . 24 @. 25 2° . 
common . + »23 @. 24 Oolene =. - = * 7. 
Oak . «++ .35G. 30 Japan... ..26. 55 
Upper. in rough— = 

emlock . .27 31 ‘obacco. 


4a 
Oak ..+++0@ Wrappers, Conn. & Maas. 
Calf Skins, ¥ B— Fillers ... 5h@. 64 
+ 58 @. & 
q 
4 


Rough . Seconds ...10 @. 13 
Finished. . .60 @. 80 Selections . .30 @. 40 
French. . .120 @ 200 |New York assorted lots. 


Lime. | aa » 10 @. 11 
2 —— Food ... .12h@. 15 
Rockland, #cask85 @- 9 | Penn. and Ohio 9 @. 35 





Lumber. Cuba .....8@125 

Pine, clear .2500 g@5500 |Yara .....70@100 
em obs Wood and Bark. 

efuse ..13 a : ‘ 

Shipping b’da 16 00 @17 00 mo tS fa 
pruce— ie 
Nos. 1&2, 1400 @15 00 | Wood, hard . . . rts 
Refuse . . 1000 @110 Wholesale prices ¥ cord 

Hemlock Beards— a... os. 7a 
Nos.1 & 2.1100 @130 | Wood hard .575 @ 650 
Refuse .. 700 @ 900 Soft .. 1500 @ 675 

Flooring Boards— . 
Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 432 00 Wool. 

Refuse . .13 00 @2000 |Ohio and Pensylvania— 

Clapboards— Picklock. . .47 @. 48 
Extra Pine 3500 @4500 | Choice XX. .44@. 45 
Sap do. . . 2000 @35 00 FineX....42@. 43 
Spruce . .1600 @30 00 Medium , . .47 @. 48 

Shingles .. 100 @ 425 Coarse... .4#0 @. 41 

Laths.... 162 @ 225 |Mich.,N. Y. & Vermont— 

Molasses. — =< 6. = 

New Orleans .. @- - | Medium ; ; [45 6. 46 

Barbadoes . . .39 @. 41/ Gommon , .309 @. 40 

Cienfuegos . .%5 @. 37 Other Western— 

Porto Rico ..35 @-52/| PineandX .42 @. 43 

Nails. —- + A @. 46 
1 ommon ,.38 @. 40 

008 to one 310 | Pulled extra, .43 @. 48 

¥100Be ..- @ 
Superfine . .45 @. 57 
oul. No.1 ..+.2%@. 3 

Linseed, Am. .. @. 62 Combing fleece 46 @. 48 

Crude Sperm . 100 @ 1024 Fine delaine, .43 @. 48 
Do. ale. .48 @. 50 California. ..18 @. 35 
Refined do. .58 @. 63 |\Texas .....20@. 3% 

Sperm, winter 112 @ 115 |Canada pulled .40 @. 60 
Do. spring... @- .- do combing .48 @. 30 

Lard, West. 52 @. 54 |Cape Good Hope30 @ . 32 





REMARKS.—Trade appears to be improving; prices 
generally are firmer, and there is a more active mar- 
ket than has been noticed for some weeks, although 
this is not exactly the time of year to look for a re- 
vival of business. 

Ashes have been in moderate demand at unchanged 
prices. Coal buyers are still holding off for lower 
rates, but the companies remain firm in their determi- 
nation to uphold prices. Coffee remains unchanged, 
with small sales. Cotton remains at about last week's 
figures, with limited demand for spot lots, and but 
small fF paeee movement in futures. ere are 
signs of more activity in the Dry Goods market. Job- 
bers and retailers have been doing a good business 
lately and will soon have to replenish stocks. 
styles of Cotton Goods have been more sought 
but most kinds of Cottons and Woolens continue 
uiet. The market for Codfish is firm and « ° 
ackerel are quiet, with small arrivals for the wee 
Hake and Pollock are firm and unchanged. There is 
not much change to note in the flour market, and such 
as there is, is rather in the direction of lower prices, 
especially for the lower grades. Corn has been in 
good demand for export and —— and prices 
are firm. Oats are dull and a shade . Bye and 





barley sell in small lots at unchanged prices. Shorts 
and feed continue plenty and low. The bop market is 
dull, and brewers are looking for lower prices. There 
is no improvement to notice in leather, the demand 
being mostly for export. Lime in good demand and 
firm. ‘Uhere isa fair business doing in lumber, and 
yrices show nochange. There is a firm feeling for mo- 
foasce but no sales of any importance sinee our last. 
The trade are supplying their wants from second lots, 
and the sales have been at full prices. Prices of lin- 
seed oil have again declined. Lard oil quiet and in 
moderate demand. Petroleum higher and more ac- 
tive. There is a better feeling in the pork market, 
and prices have advanced. Beef remains firm and 
unchanged. Smoked meats of all kinds are in good 
demand and stocks are closely sold up. Rice firm and 
higher. Salt in steady demand and the market sus- 
tains full prices. The feeling for sugar is very firm 
and prices of raw have advanced. Refined sugars are 
also higher, and in active demand. The tea market 
remains without special change, and with a fair job- 
bing demand. 





PRODUCE MAREDTS. 


New York, June 21. — Cotton 
changed; forward deliveries quiet and lower; mid 
dling uplands at 12c; do New Orleans at 124;c. Flour 
patent Minnesota steady, other kinds heavy; No 2 
at $2 2543 00; superfine Western and State at $3 304 
400; common to good extra at $3 75@4 25; good to 
choice do at $4304@700; common to choice white 
wheat Western extra at $4 604@5 00; fancy do at $5 10 
a7 00; common to good extra Ohio at $4 60462; 
common to choice extra St. Louis at $4 80@7 00; pa- 
tent Minnesota, extra good to prime at $6 008700; 
choice to double extra do at $7 10@8 25; Southern 
flour weak and declining, at $5 00@650. Rye flour 
quiet at $4654@5 10 for superfine. Cornmeal steady. 
W heat heavy with a light export and very moderate 
speculative trading; ungraded spring at $1 05a@1 10; 
No 3 do at $107; No 2 do at $1 10@1 12; ungraded red 
at $1 17@1 20; No2 do at $1 22@1 23; mixed winter at 
No 1 


quiet and un 


$117;@118; ungraded white at $1 1¢g@1 15; 
white at $1 164,@1 18. Rye dull; quoted at 06496 c. 
Barley nominal. Barley malt quiet and steady. Corn 


lower with moderate trade; ungraded at 464, @52\¢; 
steamer at 50c; No 2 at 514,@66%c. Oats a shade 
easier and quiet; No 3 white at 374 #38e; No 2 at 384 
asec; No lat 44c; mixed Western at 37a@3¥9c; white 
do at 30a44c; white State at 41a@42c. Pork higher and 
very firm, with light trade; new mess at $12 25. Beef 
steady and quiet. Beef hams firmer; old at $18a21,; 
new at $2150. Cut meats farly active and firm; 
pickled bellies at 7c; do ribs at 7% c; pickled should. 
ers at 54,c; middles very strong; long clear at 74 ¢; 
short clear at 74;c; long and short clear at 7%c. 
Lard higher and fairly active; prime steam at $7 274 
G7 374; city steam at $7 25; refined at $775. Butter 
dull and in buyers’ favor; State, 14@2l4gc; Western at 
1z@2lce, Cheese nominal; State at 9@10%c; halt 
skims at 7a8c; Western at 8@9\c; skims at 4q7c. 


Cincinnati, June 21.—Pork excited and higher at 
$1200 asked. Lard dull at @675a685. Bulkmeats 
strong and higher; shoulders at $450; clear rib at $7 
asked. Bacon in active demand and higher; should 
ers at 6c; clear rib at 74c; clearsidesat7%c. Hogs 
quiet; common at $3 25a3 80; light at $4@4 25; pack- 
ing at $3 8044 30; butchers’ grades at $4 30@4 45; re 
ceipts 1700 head; shipments 1000 he ad. 


Chicago, June 21. Flour dull and unchanged 
Wheat steady and in fair demand, but easier; No 2 
Chicago spring at 03c; No 3do at 844c; rejected at 
Corn in fair demand at 354 @354c¢; rejected 
Oats in fair demand but lower and weak at 
264, c. Rye steady at 75c. Barley easier at 72a74e 
Pork strong and higher at $1175. Lard strong and 
higher at Bulkmeats active, firm and higher; 
shoulders $4160; short ribs at $695; short clear at 
$7 


654 70c. 


at S3%c 


#6 90 


”) 


21.—Flour quiet and steady 
at $107; do soft at 6102; 
No4doat77c. Corn low 
ut 26%c for No2 


Milwaukee, June 
Wheat weak; No 1 hard 
No 2 at 924 c; No3 at S3c; 


er at 353,c for No2. Oats lower 
Kye quiet at 754,c for No 2. Barley dull at 70c for No 
2 spring. Provisions quiet and higher Mess pork at 


$1175 cash. Lard—prime steam at $6 85. 





REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNE@DAY, June 23, 1880. 


Amount of stook at Market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hoge. Veale. 
- 12,737 


This week .....6,014 8,150 1011 
Last week ... » 6,244 10,123 - 2,557 1361 
Last year, June 25, . 4,278 14,970 11,920 840 
Horses ~ 0 0 o 228 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
Maine .....30 - | New York. . 22 273 
New Hampehire 2% 145 | Connecticut . - 
Vermont ..../77 659 | Western . 5,860 6,987 
Massachusetts 2 Canada ., 175 
Total .. cesses evveves 6014 8,139 


Leftover «20s ee eee eee 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . . 1738 776 | Bos. & Albany4,208 6,750 


Lowell ... 6 613 | Boston & Maine - 
Eastern... 30 | On foot & boats 2 
Total we eevee svvvecs 6 06,014 8,139 
DEOVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine.— H.B.Goodnough 3 100 
Libby & Son .. 10 Massachusetts — 
Rackliff & Howe 6 N. Hutchinson. 2 
J. Weiler & Son 14 New York— 
New Hampshire— Robinson x 
I. B. Sargent. . 6 2 O’Brine,. ... 2 86 
Aldrich&Johnson & 25 J. Rutherford 2 106 
Dow & Moulton 1 83. O.S. Hurlbert . 16 
J.W.Taylor.. ¥ 32 Db. Fisher ... 2 82 
Vermont— Western— 
J. Low. csc 51 A.N. Monroe . 3488 
A. Williamson 7 J. A. Hathaway 
Ricker & Hast &Co. .... 806 
iOS cose 127 T. M. Duche. . 280 
Hall & Seaver . 61 G. H. Hammond 384 
B.S. Hastings . 2 J.MecFlynn .. 48 
M. Gillfillen 2 J. Stetson ... 32 
N. K. Campbell 3 28 (©. Leavitt & Son 16 
A.J. Piper... 9 10 G. W. Hollis .. 6750 
F.S. Kimball. . 5 16 G. A. Sawyer. . 237 
H. V. Whipple 6 Rosenthal, . 336 
M.G. Flanders. 3 31 ] , 5 a ee 
J. H. Thomas 10 
M. T. Shackett. 1% O86 _ 175 





G.B. Evans .. 9% 3u 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 


PRICES ON 100 BS. DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Good oxen . $6.50 @ 7.00 | Beoond quality$4.50@5.00 
Pair to good . 6.75 @ 6.00 Third quality . 4.00@4.25 
Few pairs premium bullocks ..,.... .$—@7.25 


Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, June 22, 1880 
-Seventeen hundred and seventy-six head of cattle 
was the complement at these yards. Full nine-tenths 
were western. 25 car loads over the Grand Trunk, 97 
loads through the Tunnel. Arrivals nearly every day 
during the week and we are told that there are cattle 
laying back to be forwarded as the market requires 
The rates this week have taken quite a downward 
step. Butchers say from 4 to ic live weight, and 
when they own up to having bought their cattle lower 
it is a pretty sure sign of a decline, perhaps more so 
than if owners should make the same statement 
There is certainly no lack in supply of the four footed 
beasts called cattle. Safe to say 25c and 40c off from 
last quotations. Sales at $5 40; we think the top ex- 
cept for shipping stock. We just find a sprinkling of 
northern grass ted cattle in some localities where the 
feed is good. The young steers look thrifty, but the 
continued dry weather is taking hold of the feed which 
tells on the cattle Best sale is 7\c ¥ th, dressed 
weight on a fine pair of cattle such as C. Smith usu 
ally buys, and he wants the best the market affords. 
TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 

J. A. Hathaway & Co. sold 18 steers, at $5 30; 17 
steers 18,570 ths at 54¢c; 23 stcers 28,400 steers at $5 20. 

H. Kosenthal sold 8 car loads, at 5\4c to J. B. 
Thomas; H. Lock bought of same party 4 loads at 
54c; 8. 8. Learnard 2 loads for $5 30. 

N. Hutchinson sold 2 oxen 3560 tha, at $4 45 live. 

H. V. Whipple sold 2 oxen to C. Smith, to dress 
2500 ths at 7474¢ D W. They took the first premium 
at several of the Vermont fairs, fatted by E. Goff of 
Royalton, Vt. 

B. 8S. Hastings sold 2 oxen, dress 1100 the each at 7c. 

G. B. Evans sold 4 oxen, 6200 the at 444c live; 4 stage 
and 1 cow, 5200 tbs at 34c live; his 13 calves were sold 
at 5c ¥ bb. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥ & ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


Extra . Light to fair . 
Good to prime. . .4ja@47| Slim ..... 
A few lots of premium steers cost 


4ja@4 
4a4 
5446.40 





Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 22 and 23, 
7880.—263 cars of cattle from the West, or a total of 
4208 head offered at the landing—the principal trans 
actions at the landing. The range of prices is from 
$4.85 to $5.40. (Quality runs quite even, all within Kc 
The best grade if not too heavy, sold the best. What 
is wanted by butchers is 1100 to 1200 ) steers instead of 
1350 to 1450 ths aplece—they seem to kill better at this 
season of the year. We should suppose that cattle of 
smaller weight would be the most numerous Specu 
lators concluded to sell their cattle at the new yards. 
‘The weather being a little cooler is tavorabe« to the 
butcher. Shipment to England somewhat less numer- 
ous, but we learn of four steamers to sail this wee k, 
among which are the Brazilian, and the Massachusetts ; 
about 1100 head is the number these two crafts take 
out. Probably 2000 head will sail during the week, 
with some slaughtered beef. 64%c has bought good 
cattle this week, and several of our butchers bought 
at 5c # th. We anticipate easier rates as the summer 
advances. 

SALES AT BRIGHTON. 

A. N. Monroe sold 31 steers at $5.30 live, av 1448 Ihe; 
23 steers av 1475 ths at 54 ¢c; several lota sold at $5.40; 
27 steers av 1431 the at 5'¢c; 53 steers av 1123 the at 
$5.10; 54 steers av 1306 ths at $5.05; 43 steers avy 1217 
ths at $4.85; 36 steers av 1071 the at 4%c. 

J. B. Cook sold 12 steers av 1400 ths at 54¢c; 14 steera 
av 1375 tbs at $5.20; 12 steers av 1350 ths at 5c. 

C. Leavitt & Son sold 20 steers av 1337 the at 54jc; 12 
steera av 1200 ths at $5.20; 6 steers av 1300 ha at 6c; 
4 steers av 1210 the at $4.80. 

Fitch & Eames sold 16 steers 20,600 the at 54¢c; 18 
steers 22,030 the at 54 ¢; 7 steers 7750 the at $5.20. 

E. Farrell sola 75 steers av 1300 the at 5*,c; 20 steers 
ay 1250 ths at 5',c; 10 steers av 1250 the at $5.15. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE, 


Prices of Store Cattle—W orking Oxen, per pair from 
$75@100 to $1104160; milch cows and calves from 
$20 to $38; extra, $40 to $45; farrow cows, $12 to $25; 
yearlings, $7 to $14; two-years-old, $12 to $25; three. 
years-old, $15 to $35. Veal calves, 3a@5ic¥B. Fan- 
cy milch cows, $50@65. 


SToRE CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN. — None 
noticed at market. The market will be stocked as the 
demand requires; probably not until the latter part 
of August will there bemuch doing in this line. 

New MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. — Although 
arrivals at Watertown and Brighton were light, still 
the market continues quiet, owners eay very dull, and 
that we cannot express it in too strongterms. A Jer. 
sey cow without calf was sold by J. W. Taylor at $30, 
a grund looking cow, the only thing against her was 
her age, 14 years old; we conclude that old cows with- 
out calves is hard a peg H.V. Whipple sold one 
Jersey heifer and calf at $27 50; 2 heifers and calves 
for $65. J. Weiler & Son «old one nice Milch cow for 
$42 50; 3 extra Milch cows for $110. 

Store PiGs AND Fat HoGs.— Pigs none. Fat 
Hogs number 12,737. Prices rule \c higher; actual 
cost from Chicago 54 @5\c. 

VEAL CALVES.—1011 head. Transactions chiefly at 
Union Market with the Northern drovers; we found 
sales at range 3@6c W th. The cheap calves were 
those fed ou sour milk—miserable looking calves. 64 
by Robinson & O’Brine weighed 9330 ths. Prices firm 
onall grades. From Maine J. C. Libby & Son, 50 
head at 5c; Rackliff& Howe 26 at 5\yc; J. Weller 
35 at $5 75 # head, or 4%c ¥ &. New Hampshire, I. 
B, Sargent 38; Aldrich & Johnson 9; Dow & Moulton 
70; J. W. Taylors’. Vermont, 8. W. Gregory 68; A. 
Williamson 7; Ricker & Hastings 46; Hall & Seaver 
46; N. K. Campbell 28; A.J. Piper 21; F. 8. Kimball 
165; J. H. Thomas 20; M. T. Shackett 219; G. B. 
Evans 13. New York, Robinson & O’Brine 54; O. 8. 
Hurlbert 42; D. Fisher 43. 

PouLTRY.— Upwards of two tons arrived, composed 
of Turkeys, Fowl and Spring Chickens; the latter at 
20c ¥ &; Fowl at lic. Turkeys sold at 10c, but are not 
wanted, much better to leave them at home. 


NORTHEEN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots, 3@5jc ¥ &, or $2.50g5.00 
per head. Spring Lambs 6)46e. 


2000 less on the market, which was as we anticipated 
considering the supply last week was somewhat in ex- 
cess of requirements; while flocks from the North this 
and next month decrease, the supply from the West 
increases, so that there is no lack of supply for the city 
market. Prices have again ruled easier by 4c strong; 
ec saysthe butcher, and judging from transactions 
and long faces of sellers we are not slow to believe it. 
Spring Lambs at 6% @8e ¥ tb isn’t much of a price two 
weeks before the Fourth of July, when prices should 
look up a little, but farmers we find raise their lambs 
earlier than they formerly used to, thinking that the 
earlier they get them into market the better price they 
will obtain, but one farmer does not like another farm- 
er to get the start. We find now as many Spring 
Lambs at market by the first of June as formerly in 
July. Canada Lambs will not be started much before 
the last of July. Our best sale was at Union Market 
by Robinson & O’Brine to J. Faxon, a lot of 86 head. 
mostly Spring Lambs at Sets ¥ , very nice lot and 
considered the top of the market, weighing 5600 ts. 
Hall & Seaver sold 61 Sheep and Lambs, av 63 bs at 
6c. A.J. Piper sold 10 Spring Lambs av 50 Bs, at 7c. 
D. Fisher says he sold his Sp Lambs at 7c, av 62 
ths; 32 old 8 Ls 38 te, a fraction under Sc ¥ B. 
J. W. Taylor sold 27 old sheep av 75 the at 4c; a few 
Spring Lambs av 60 bs, at Tec. G. B. Evans sold 39 
Spring Lambs av 6OOBsat7ke. , 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Not ny An this week 





to work up excitement among ‘ers in live 
stock. The latter t of last week butchers were 
ad to we quote. 





y at the decline . We 
low figures is what sells cattle, even if butch- 





ers are not greatly in need; large refrigerators and 
plenty of yard room are great sources of convenience 
to the butchers. The market for sheep and spring 
lamb does not show a very healthy feeling at these 
departments; prices drooping every week; spring 
lamb selling at prices paid for old sheep six weeks ago. 
Altogether too many Western flocks to suit the North 
ern drovers, but as veal calves fall off in numbers we 
look for a brightening up of the sheep trade, as is usu 
ally the case. Good veals sell this week about as well 
as any kind of stock—the only animal that has sold at 
full prices. The milch cow trade as dull as noticed 
any week this seascn. Working oxen are not called 
for until the fall work commences; none noticed at 
market. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 


Brighton hides, 8@8} ; country hides, 7@74; calf skins 
12,4@13c ¥ %; pelts, $1.75@3.25 each; sheared skins, 
—@25c ea; tallow—Brighton, 5a@5jc; country, 44@4\e. 
Western fat hogs, 5,)a5\c # &; Store pigs, —a@ 
wholesale; —@—c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—@—c; sucking pigs, none; Northern dressed hogs, 
abe. 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


Albany, June 21.—Cattle—Keceipts, 13,158, against 
12,104 last week. Some really fine bunches of natives 
are among the receipts. The market showed ar ad- 
vance of ic #® at the opening, but afterward de 
clined 10c # cwt. The salea were at 4\%c to 54c # Bb. 
Sheep and Lamb receipts, 17,000—1000 more than last 
week. Trade active; fair to fancy sheep, 44@5\c; 
lambs in good demand at lower prices; choice tots 
Kentucky, 7c; later lambs sold at 6a7¢ 

Chicago, June 21.—Hogse—receipts 23,000 head; 
shipments 5500 head; market active and l0c higher; 
mixed packing at $4 10@4 35; light at @4 2044 35; 
choice heavy at $440g455. Cattle receipts 3100 
head; shipments 2100 head; market moderately ac- 
tive; shipping at $4 204470; common butchers’ dull 
at $2@3; gra-s Texans at $2 554360; Western at $3@ 
340. Sheep — receipts 400 head; shipments none; 
market steady and unchanged; lambs at $245 50; 
common to medium at $3 50@3 80; good to 
choice at $4a4 25. 

June 22 Hoge — receipts 21,000 head; shipments 
3900 head; demapd active and prices advanced; 
mixed packing at $4 154440; choice heavy at $4 404 
460; light at ¢4 20g440. Cattle—receipts 2800 head; 
shipments 1500 head; market for heavy steady, and 
for light active and strong; shipping at $4 2044 50; 
stockers at $2504330. Sheep — receipts 600 head; 
shipments none; market weak; common to good at 
$3 4544 00. 


sheep 





ROSTON WOOL MARKHET. 
MONDAY, June 21, 1880. 


The receipts from domestic ports for the week have 
been 5627 bales and the imports of foreign have been 
912 bales. 

The market remains in the same dull state previous 
ly noticed. There has, perhaps, been mors inquiry, 
but without resulting in sales to any extent, and 
prices are still settling down. It is surprising to the 
trade generally that manufacturers have been able to 
keep out of the market so long, as it is now nearly 
three months since any considerable amount of Wool 
has been bought by them, and they now appear to be 
as indifferent about supplies as any time during that 
period. The sudden and rapid decline has been even 
more unexpected than the advance of last year, as no 
one in the trade looked for such a state of affairs as 
now prevails. It is useless to speculate about the fu 
ture of the market. Ali early purchases have been 
mistakes, and Wool that has been bought in Texas, 
California, Kentucky, Missouri, Georgia and Louls 
iania, if forced upon the market now could only be 
sold at a very positive loss, If sucha state of things 
continues, buyers must either withdraw entirely from 
the market, or the profits of last year will entirely dis 
appear, The new clip is now accumulating quite rap 
idly here and at interior points, and prices must 
it is generally believed, settle down on a basis on 
which manufacturers and dealers can operate with 
more confidence 

The few sales that have been made of new Wool 
have proved such a losing business, it will, no doubt, 
make buyers more cautious in future moveme nts, and 
even if more activity prevails at an early day, it is 
questionable if increased activity will have much in 

uence on prices for the time being 

The sales of the week, amounting to only 812,000 ths 
foreign and domestic, have been as follows 

Ohio, Fleeces— The sales include 3000 tha XX at 47\c; 
4000 ths No 1 at 474, @4sc; 15,000 the XX at 45c; 2000 ths 
X at 45c; and 10,000 bs X and above at 43c # & 

Michigan, Wisconsin and New York Fleeces—The 
sales include 10,000 the Michigan X at 45c; 10,000 ths 
medium and low Michigan at 44c; 8000 ths Michigan 
at 44c; 3000 ths X Wisconsin at 43445c; and 7500 the X 
New York at 40c # bh 

Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales include 
1000 ths washed combing at 424, @47\c; 2000 the New 
Hampshire unwashed combing at 32c; and 1000 ths un 
washed combing at 33\¢ ¥ th 

Kentucky, Geergia and Texas—The sales include 
1000 tha Kentucky at S6@%8c; 45,000 the Kentucky 
clothing at 36c; 40,000 the Kentucky combing and de 
laine at 364,; 1000 the coarse Kentucky at 3le; 100,000 
the Georgia at 36@37c; 30,000 ths at 36c; 10,000 ths 
Texas at 36c; 7000 ths at 324¢c; and 5500 hs on private 
terme. 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Fleeces—The sales 
include 5000 ths medium unwashed at 35c; 5000 the fine 
at 28c; 25,000 ths choice Western Virginia unwashed 
at 3¥c; 5000 ibs unwashed and unmerchantable at 0c; 
and 1000 ths black at 334sc ¥ bh 
Noils—The sales include 


soon, 


Scoured, Shorts and 1000 
ths scoured at 75c; 3100 the at 55465c; 6400 the at Ha 
75c; 1500 ths at 70c; 10,000 ths fall at 65c; and 19,300 


tbs Oregon and California at 55a75c ¥ t%. In shorts 

and sorts the sales have been 135,000 ha on private 

terms. In Noils, sales of 5200 ths at 824574.c V bb 
California Wool—The sales include 3000 ths spring 


at 35c; 13,000 ths at Sic; 10,000 tha at 28c; 5000 ths fall 
at 25c; 5600 the at 194c; and 5000 ths at 17c W 
Pulled Wools—The sales include 25,000 ths super 


at 46@520; 5000 tha lambs super at 45c; 3800 ths super 
at 44c; 15,000 ths X pulled at 45@47c; 5000 tha X at 47 « 
1000 hs X at 45c; 10,000 Canada pulled at 44c; and 
2000 ths Colorado pulled at 22\¢ # th 

Montevideo Wool —The sales include 9600 ths at 
34c; 5000 ths at 37c; and 47,000 ths on private terms. 

Australian Wool—The sales include 20,000 ths at 
46c; and 7000 the at 42c # 

English Combing—The sales include 20,000 ths at 40c ; 
2600 Ibs Scotch at 44c; and 30,000 the English on pri 
vate terms.— Shipping List 





BOOT AND BHOE MARKET. 
Boston, June 21, 1880 


During the past week the Boot and Shoe trade has 
shown a fair degree of activity, and as prices have be 
come more settled there is every probability that a 
good fall business will be realized The continued 
firmness in the Leather market seems to debar any 
further concessions on the partof manufacturers, who 
can hardly recede from current rates without cheapen 
ing the article made, and asthe season is now 80 far 
advanced, buyers that have been delaying placing 
their orders must see the necessity of closing contracts 
at once if an early delivery of goods is required. There 
has been & numerous company ot buyers in the shoe 
towns, but they have thus far generally bought only in 
smalllots, The aggregate business for the week howev 
er, has been quite large and is far ahead of the average 
volume of trade at this season of the year. ‘There has 
been a fair demand for wax and kip boots, and in split 
boots there is more doing, while a brisk trade has been 
done in brogans and plough shoes. Some large orders 
have been received for calif boots and shoes, the prices 
for which are being firmly held. Buyers of rubber 
boots and shoes show more disposition to operate and 
prices are tirm and unchanged.—Journal 





FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester, June 21.—The light receipt of hall 
but bas had a good effect upon prices, the closing sales 
for the week being at 8 and 64,c # & for white and 
gray. Other market fish In fair supply, with last sales 
at $° and $14 per handred pounds for steak and mar 





ket codfish, $14 for haddock, $1 for cusk, hake and 
pollock. Fresh tongues, none. Fresh mackerel 2 to 
6c each The market for codfish is steady, with ship 


ments about equal to the cure. We choices 
Georges at $34 4844 # gtl. Georges-cured Bank at 
3i¢@4%c. Dry.cured Bank $44 ¢@5 ¥ qtl; new Shore 
codfish $44 4844; Nova Scotia Shores @5\ # gqtl 
Boneless codfish from 5@&c # th. according to style and 
quality. Cusk held at $24,@$2% ¥ qtl; haddock, @z@ 

24; hake, $1@1\ ; pollock, $2@33. Boneless cusk, 
hake and pollock at 34@4%c¢ ¥ Bb. Smoked halibut 
¥\c ¥ hb; smoked salmon lic ¥ bh. New mackerel are 
about out of stock, with last sales $44 ¥ 200 the with 
bbl; good quality would doubtless command @54$5\ 
¥ bbi, inspected. We quote pickled herring at $24 @ 
$3 ¥ qtl for round Shore, and $6@6% for Labrador 
split; scaled herring 10@20c # box; bloaters 0c ¥ 
hundred. Salmon held at $14@16 # bbl; trout @18; ale 
wives $4@44¢ ; halibut heads $34, ; pickled tongues $46; 
tongues and sounds $10. Lorgi« ‘il We ¥ gal 


Financial Matters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOSING PRICES, 


TUESDAY, June 22, 1880 


quote 





U.8. Pacific 6a, 1805... . cococvvcece 18 
*¢ Bimes, 1081 .. eres veer evseeeses 106% 
8 BOW IVS cece cceeoeeseeeee 104% 
an >. Pa i i i ee re ee ee 
‘ 48 Senne @ o 6.68 ¢ eevee se 106% 

New York & New England R. R.7s .. . 1104, 

Hartford & Erie R. R.78..... ae ee AW hy 

Eastern R. KR. 446... 6 ee ees eccovccnose 

Rutland R. R. 6s. .... ceversescscce & 

Union Pacific RK. KR. Ss sinking fund ...... 116% 

New Mexico & So. PacificK. R.,. 78 ..... - 110 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe K. K. let mort. 78. . 117 

Pueblo & Ark. Valley KR. R. 78. ...-.sees 112 


Kansas City, Top. & Western R. KR. lst mort. 78 115% 
Kan. City., St. Joseph & Council Bluff R. R., 76 111s 


Boston Water Power Co. .....+5 5% oe 8% 
Boston Land Company. ...+6.6.6+++e0e+ 6% 
Boston Gas Light Co Speoeeeennnes . Tw 
Worcester & Nashua KR. RK... . 6. ee eee oft 
Cheshire R. R. pref. .. 1. 2 ee ee eee 17% 
Boston & Maine R. KR ceccsesccccce I 
MestermR. BR. .ccccercesecves oecee 87 
Boston & Providence R. KR. ... +s ° » 138 
Fitchburg R. RK... .. co seven eses 121 
New York & New England Kk. K ecocecve 6% 
Boston & Albany KR. KR... ..+> eeeeee 144 
Old Colomy RB. BR. .. ce ecvssese ee 112 
Boston & Lowell R.R.. . we eee eee ene OO 
Nashua & Lowell R. K wTryre - eee » 116 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain KR. R...... @&@ 
Dt aceon os 6 6 & 6 66.6 6 66 65 26 
Norwich & Worcester KR. KR... .. 66s « « 135 
Northern R. R. in N. eee eee . © 
Portland, Saco & Portemouth R. KR... ..... 106 
Connecticut River RK. K eececeesececeos Me 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. RK... . . 1 ee 110% 
DOTTED sesecesecerssces 2 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy KR. KR.,..... 1215 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R. RK... . cose 19 
Union Pacific K. K. a ee ee oe SVs, 
Sroeeees Demme OO. go cncccceceseves Oem 
Calumet & Hecla MiningCo........54 ++ 2% 
Quinmey MinfagOe.. cc cccccsesece w 





MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
MONDAY EVENING, June 21, 1880, 


The money market is very easy and dull. The note 
brokers say that the offer of money even at 3 per cent. 
on four months’ paper will not bring the desired pa 
per out, the favcrite makers being in no need oi 
money at the present time. But while favorite bor 
rowers can make such terms, the general business is 
on a different plane. The banks have rarely, if ever, 
gone below 4 per cent. and the more general rate is 44 
to 5 per cent. on good business notes. In fact, there 
is something doing even now at 5\@6 per cent. as 
many borrowers are not sufficiently well known, or 
have not the facilities to take advantage of the ex 
treme low rates, and are satisfied if they are accom- 
modated with what they want on any reasonable 
terms. 

Government Bonds were firm. The variations at 
the close will be seen by comparing the following which 
were the latest bidding prices of Saturday and to-day 


June 19. June 21. | June 19. June 21, 
Pacific 6's, 05 125 124 | New4s"s rg 100% 100% 
U 8 6s "8i rg. 103% 103% | docoup . .100% 100% 

do. coup. . 106% 106% | New 4's, rg . 107% 107% 
New 6's, reg. 103, 103% do, coup. 108% 108\ 
do. coup .103, iy 


The stock market continues strong. Mining shares 
are again getting prominent, owing to the advance in 
copper.— Advertiser. 
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TRADE MARK. 
MANUFACTURED FROM 


PURE LINSEED OIL, 
WHITE LEAD & ZINC, 


Producing a fine Paint that dries with a 


High Closs Surface, 


setetaing it unimpaired —_ twice as long as Paint 
made of same materials by process, 
Sample Cards and Price List on application. 


ATLAS PAINT CO., 
6 Custom House St. 


16tt BOSTON, 
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FAMILY NEWSPAPER.----SATURDAY, JUNE 


THE STANDARD 
NEW MODEL 


BUCKEYE! 


26, 1980, 


WM. ANSON WOOD'S NEW MOWER. 


It is light, a perfect model of simplicity and strength, and the great success which has attended its intro- 
duction bas led us to offer it to the public for the harvest of 1880, believing that, for any one wanting an Easy 
Draft, Simple and Serviceable Mower, its equal has never been produced. 


It will pay you to call or send for Circular and Prices. 


Eagle Wheel Horse or Hand Dump Rake. 


Formerly known as Improved Ithaca. No Springs, Ratchets or Co 
Wheels. Easily handied by a Boy or Girl large enough to drivea serene 
Highest Award Medal of Honor at the Centennial. Best made and cheapest 
Horse Rake in use. It will pay you to call or send for Circular and Pricos. 


7 BULLARD HAY TEDDERS. 
Nellis Harpoon Horse Hay Fork. 


Immense Stock of Haying Tools, 
In Creat Variety, Wholesale and Retail. 


&@ Descriptive Pamplets furnished free on application, 
HAY CAPS, 

Made of the best prepared Antl-Mildew material, two yards square; each corner doubled over and fastened 

with a brass eyelet or grummet, and furnished with strings, ani pointed stakes, making a complete article, 

ready for immediate use, and the most durable Hay Cap possible to get. 

Price per 100, 860.00; than 25, 


FORAGE CROPS. 
N Amber 8 2! 
Pearl Millet por pouna. s’ ° 3s 
Golden Millet per bushel . 1.50 
Common Millet ‘ “ » 


FARMER ---- AN AGRICULTURAL AND 


AY 70 HOUGHTON & DUTTON'S CREAT CLOSING-OUT SALE, 
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English people and calculated to impair friendly 
relations with France. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson has at length succeeded in 
securing favorable action upon his local option 
resolution, giving to the inhabitants of any district 
the right of determining whether licenses to pub- 
lic houses be renewed or not, and which has been 
rejected in several successive sessions. 

The House of Commons, by a vote of 275 to 
230, have denied to Charles Bradlaugh the right 
either to take the oath or to make affirmation. 
Sixty-five of the Liberals voted seating Bradlaugh, 
and one Conservative voted in his favor. 

During the past week ten first-class ocean 
steamers embarked 3638, passengers in the Mersey 
for the United States and, Canada. 

The new 44 per cent. Indian Government loan of 
£2,500,000 has been taken by a syndicate of French 
capitalists at 103 3-10. 

The Mark Lane Express says that the rains at 
the beginning of the week and subsequent sun- 
shine materially improve the condition of the 
cereals. Although the wheat plant in some places 
is reported thin, generally speaking, there are san- 
guine hopes of a fair average crop. The prospects 
of barley are also favorable. 

The rinderpest is reported as having appeared 
among the cattle in Derbyshire. 

The famine fever has appeared in the west and 
south of Ireland, of a very dangerous type and 
spreading rapidly. The Home Rulers have re- 
quested Parnell to introdace a new bill for the re- 
lief of the Irish people in view of the increas- 
ing distress and the outbreak of typhoid fever in 
several of the distressed districts. The bill will ask 
for £100,000 from the Irish Church fund as a gift, 
and will propose as a committee of distribution a 
board composed of the chairman and secretary of 
each of the four boards of assessors for the relief 
already existing and Mr. Forster, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

Attacks upon landlords in Ireland are becoming 
quite frequent. A serious case occurred at Ballin- 
amore, where Henry Acheson, assisted by fourteen 
constables, attempted to fence in his farm, from 
which a tenant had been evicted. About a thou- 
sand tenantry attacked them. Mr. Acheson and 
the constables fled, and in defending himself from 
attack Acheson shot one of his assailants. He 
was taken to jail for safety, by the police, only at 
the expense of a bloody riot between the police 
and the local militia, who happened to be in train- 
ing. 
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Everywhere recognized as the STANDARD 
MUWER, Numerous field trials in the last year de- 
clared the continued supremacy of the 


New Model Buckeye 


In all the merits and qualities 


THE PERFECT MOWING MACHINE 


should possess. 

A study of other mowing machines will show that 
its competitors have been forced to take the Buckeye 
for their model, and have attempted to dazzle the far- 
mers with a multiplicity of “ingenious” contrivances 
for doing only what the Buckeye will do with its 
simplest mechanism. 

Believing that simplicity is the most desirable and 
important feature of every kind of machinery, our aim 
in continual improvements has been, each year, to 
SIMPLIFY THE BUCKEYE and get it to do 
the work in a more simple manner rather than puzzle 
and confound the farmer with some new mystery fo 
gearing which he cannot understand and consequently 
cannot repair. We are able to place the New Mode! 
buckeye upon the market for 1880 in the Simplest 
Form ever Attained in a Mowing Machine. 
Every part of its gearing is so simple that the most 
unskilled may understand and Enow how to keep it 
in order. 

There is no practical work in the hay fieid to be 
done with a mowing machine that the 


NEW MODEL BUCKEYE 


will not do, while it 


CONTAINS FEWER PIECES, 


and will outlast any other mowing machine made. 
y { It is honestly and thoroughly made. Every machine 
is tested before leaving the shop. It is built to stand 
the wear and tear of hard usage and may be safely left 
to the ordinary farm helper. 

The New Model Buckeye is the lightest in draft oi 
all mowing machines. 

Our agents cover all parts of New England and will 
be glad to show the New Model Buckeye either in the 
field or at their places of business. 


Iclardson Mio. Co, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


LIPPER MOWERS. 


SS > = eae SS — 


ge The above are net prices for all advertising less 
tuan $100 in amount. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
The fellowing gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 


for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
lections in the following Counties ip 


Less G2 1-2 cents each. 








L168 NQovVIa 


scribers and col 


N y ngland 
bers Hungarian Millet per bushel 


White Maryland Fodder Corn * 
Evergreen Sugar Fodder Corn * 
(The best variety for green fodder.) 


ROOT CROPS. 


Sugar Beets, Mangel Wurtzels, Ruta Bagas and Turnips of all kinds. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Vegetable, Field, Grass and Flower Seeds. 
Nos. 51, 53 North Market St., BOSTON. 


COATES’ PATENT 


SPRING-SEAT RAKE, 


$1.25 
1.10 
3.00 


seus 





‘ROST, o « « «Coos Ca, BE. 
FRANKLIN Co., MASS. SAVINGS 


RitoDE ISLAND. 


WM. Hf. 1 
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G. W. 

LESTER BARNES 
FREEMAN ROBBIN 
F. W. CHEEVER,... 
A. W. WINGATE, 


BANK 


TREMONT 8ST. 



































e « e ORANGE, VT. 
. »ADDISON, VT. 
Grarvon, N. H. 





requested to forward their subscrip- 
t waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
vel will always show how far they have 
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France. 

The Figaro prints an exposure of an alleged 
Legitimist conspiracy, that Count Chambord, the 
Bourbon pretender, is privy to the plot, and large 
sums of money have been collected to buy ad- 


hesion of influential Republicans. ‘ERS pu" : 
PEPER 

















Farmers’ Directory, 
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est and most reliable in the 


Hy AD) ty 
The Chamber of Deputies has passed the bill il : : : 
granting amnesty to communists, rejecting an ! z mS 
amendment excluding from amnesty all persons a een oe om a 
guilty of crimes against the common law. i SH jh a -f a SF | 
At an election in Paris on Sunday, Trinquet, a - + =H... i 
communist now in New Caledonia, was elected le an : 
ll ll 
it | 4 
che 


Municipal Councillor by a large majority. 
Te) ies “yg aye 
1 | 
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Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
AVKII ~o, CASHEL FUND, $393,677.64. 
ever ing Policy 50 per cent. Ry » 
para, and 20 per cent. —C 
R19 Surplus, 
pays * damage by 
sof fre are visible 
I 1EL W. MUNRKOK, Prest 
17 


SOK 


summoned to give evidence before a parliamentary i = ¥ I = 
committee on the penitentiary system in New ii BE _ 
Caledonia, has confirmed, with details, dates and i) = a. 
names, the fact that the most horrible tortures are 
habitually intlicted on convicts there. 


Germany, 


The prizes at the International Fishery Exhibi- 
tion have been awarded, the following American | | 
exhibitors receiving gold medals with special hon- l I 
orary mention; U. S. Finance Department and | 
U.S. Fisheries Commissions; U. S. Fish Commis- c= 


Kocher, N.Y Stone of Charistowny NH N° 5 BEACON ST_| MAIN ENTRANGE 55 TREMONT ST 
THE ORIGINAL CHEAP: STORE OF 


Rochester, N. Y.; Stone of Charlestown, N. H., 


and Chase of Detroit, Mich., gold medals. Silver 
IN LADIES’ 


STRAW GOODS, BONNETS, HATS, SHADE HATS, FAYALS, 


Writhington of Boston, Mass.; Portland Packing 
ROUND HATS, TURBANS, BOYS’ STRAW HATS, INFANTS’ CAPS, HATS, &ec., &e. 
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M. Humbert, the pardoned Communist, who was W my 4 
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PRODUCE, 
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EVANS, 
‘ B 
5 


MASON & CO.,, 

~ ‘ sto BACHELDER, EVANS & Co 

COMMISSION SIERCIHIIAN TS. 

BUTTER, CHEESE, ECCS, BEANS, &c. 
ALL KINDS OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

11 No. Market & 11 Clinton Sts., BOSTON, 

Liber ements made on consignments. 
Nat. Bank. 

















NPS 24825 PEMBERTON 80. 
BOSTON. 





R tpi ‘Traders 
\ c. C. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

AND DEALERS IN 
BUTTER, ECCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 


Nos. 70 & SI Faneuil Hall Market, 
BOSTON. 


Company of Portland, Me.; Russia Cement Com- 
pany of Rockport, Mass.; Thorne of Massachu- 
setts; Wilcox Crittenden of Middletown, Conn. ; 
U. S. Commissioner Brown Goode of Washington ; 
the Forest and Stream Publishing Company of 
New York. A large number of Americans re- 
ceived bronze medals, diplomas and honorary 
mention. The first honorary prize was awarded to 
Professor Spencer F. Baird of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington. In proportion to the num- 
ber of her exhibits, however, England has carried 
off more first class awards than any other country. 


2 = 
ee RS a 
65,000 manufactured and sold in I3 years. 5000 sold the past season. 
The large and constantly increasing demand speaks their popularity. 
It is THE MOST SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED AND EASILY OPERATED of any in use, and for EX- 
CELLENCE OF MATERIAL and DURABILITY OF ITS PARTS, it challenges comparison. 
Every Farmer should have aSPRING-SEAIT RAKE. Every tired man needs one. Every lazy man wants 
In fact, no one ought to buy a rake without one. 
THE TEETH, 
(the vital part of the Rake,) are made of Refined CAST STEEL, tempered in Oll, and every one 
tested at the factory. They readily adjust themselves to uneven surfaces, and will not become weak or bent 
out ofline. Every Tooth is warranted. 


The Independent Tooth Lock-Lever Rake 
ie especially adapted to rough, uneven surfaces, and loose, sandy or loamy soil, as each tooth is independent, 
passing easily over obstructions without my een, Fo 4 the meadow. 

THE BEGULATING of the Kake for any kind of ground is done easily, by changing a pin at the joint, 
which raises or lowers the teeth, as desired. 

PARTICULAR CARE is taken to use only the Best Timber, Iron and Steel, to build them in the 
Strongest Manner Possible. The Shafts and Rake Head are Extra Strong; Thimble Ske in Axies; 
Wheels very high, and well built and finished; Seats easy and thoroughly braced. 

SELF-DUMP LOCK-LEVER has an ingeniously contrived joint, which holds the Rake firmly to its 
work, while down, without using the hands or feet. It is one of the most powerful LEVERS known 
in mechanics. 

a Self-Dump Rake in use; no complicated Horse Machinery about it; all done by the Dri- 
ver’s weight. 

DISCHARGING THE RAKE is effected by simply giving the slightest upward motion to the handle 
of the Lever, which unlocking it, causes the driver's weight to tilt the Rake and discharge the contents. 

Any child can operate the Rake with ease. 


TRY ONE, and be convinced of what we say. 
PARKER & GANNETT, 
ACRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
49 a en im, =” 46 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. % 


Large Site—Solid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. CELESTE— 
SUB-BASA~ ECHO, with Coupler and Grand Organ, 8 Stops— 
@ Knee Swells. Guaranteed Six Years. Sent on trial, 40,000 suid. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


W. DIECNNIS & CO., 

sole P ‘ in the N. EF. States of the 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS, 
For Cider, Lard an! Tallow, Wine, etc. Al- 
so, Cider Supplies. 

108 Sudbury Street, Boston, 


of this will be dealt with accord- 
25 


Ww. 





Russia. one. 

The Governors of Eastern and Western Siberia, 
in view of the complications with China, have both 
made representations to the Government of the 
immediate necessity for the construction of tele- 
graph lines from Semipalatinsk and Nikoisk to 
the Chinese frontier. 

The Grand Duke Constantine has inspected 
seven more men-of-war which are to reinforce the 
fieet in Eastern waters. Two cruisers sailed for 
the Pacitic Sunday and another cruiser and a float- 
ing battery will sail for Viadivostock about the 
end of the week, and the remainder will sail in 
the course of a month. 

Turkey. 

The Conference of the European Powers at Ber- 
lin to consider the Turkish question, began its sit- 
tings onthe 16th. The Porte has returned an an- 
swer to the identical note of the Powers declaring 
its resolution to facilitate the task of the mediatory 
powers and relying on the justice and friendship of 
the signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, and that it 
will seize every occasion to exhibit its good will 
and deference toward Europe. From this it ap- 
pears that the Sultan is beginning to realize the se- 
riousness of his position, as there is no doubt that 
the conference will enforce its decisions if the Porte 
should decline to be bound by them. 

Greece has presented to the conference her claims 
in regard tothe boundary, but it appears probable 
that they will be modified to considerable extent. 
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Also, STRAW MATTING, 12 1-2 cents a yard 


Our prices are just 33 per cent. off from last week’s prices! They are cheap! Please see them early! 
CLOSING OUT our 


up; DRAWING-ROOM CHAIRS, 84 cents; worth $1.50. HAMBURG EDGINGS, 2c., 3c., 4c., 5e., 6c. up to 58c. a yard. 
Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, Ladies’ Suits, Dolmans, Wrappers, Shawls, Cloaks, Chemises, Drawers, Night Dresses, etc., etc., all 
of which have received a MARK-DOWN. 

FANCY CHAIRS for the House, very pretty and ““DOLLARS” cheaper than at other stores. Come and see them! Bonnets be sold! 
Straw Hats must be sold! Flowers must be sold! Ribbons, Feathers, SUITS, CLOAKS, DOLMANS, Corsets, Under Linen, Wrappers, also Baskets, all 
marked down to close. They are Cheap. TRIPLE-PLATED SILVER WARE at Prime Cost, and at prices that defy competition by those competitors of 
ours whose old-fashioned heads are made to ache by the good quality of goods and low prices which we give our customers! See the prices 


TRIPLE-PLATED FOUR-BOTTLE CASTERS FROM $2.44 TO $7.09. 
TRIPLE-PLATED FIVE-BOTTLE CASTERS, FROM $3.05 TO $7.73. 
TRIPLE-PLATED CAKE BASKETS FROM $3.25 TO $7.99. 
TRIPLE-PLATED CARD BASKETS FROM $2.44 TO 87.23. 
TRIPLE-PLATED BUTTER DISHES FROM $2.58 TO $6.03. 
TRIPLE-PLATED PICKLE JARS FROM $1.97 TO 36.73. 
TRIPLE-PLATED SALVERS, SQUARE, OVAL AND ROUND, FROM $3.16 TO $ EVERETT & SMALL, 
TRIPLE-PLATED SUGARS FROM $4.53 TO $5.50. bggot . 
TRIPLE-PLATED CREAMS FROM $3.09 TO $4.23. 43 South Market St., Boston. 
TRIPLE-PLATED SPOONHOLDERS FROM $2.42 TO $4.23. 2t2s 

{TRIPLE-PLATED TEA AND WATER POTS FROM $4.31 to $6.73. 
TRIPLE-PLATED SERVICES FROM $11.19 TO $35.43. 


stock of 


General MAntelliqencee. 


EPAIRS. 


THE BESI 


R 


ALSO 


TEDDERS, 
HORSE RAKES, 
HAND RAKES 


That can be procured anywhere, for 
sale by 


ITEMS. 

rer bbon, the old commander of the 
famous Iron Brigade of Wisconsin, attended, 
with his wife, the recent soldiers’ meeting in 
\Milwaukee. Mrs. Gibbon, who had accom- 
panied her busband throughout his campaign- 
ng, and who was alinost worshipped by the 
command, rode with him in the procession. 


PERSONAL 


Straw must 


neral G 


I'he wildest cheers greeted General Grant and 
General Gibbon, but when the old soldiers 
caught sight of Mrs. Gibbon there was a 
greater uproar, and they pressed forward, 


5.64 











eager even totouch the hem of her dress, 
many of them breaking into tears and sobs. 
Adjutant General Townsend has reached 


Not one dissatisfied Purchaser. Send for Circular. Address 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 Weat Eleventh Street, New York. 








the limit of his years of active service, and 
last week vacated the oflice which he has filled 


Meanwhile the Greek Government is taking meas- 
ures to increase the army from 12,300 to 40,000 
men. A number of officers have gone to France, 
Italy, Hungary, Algiers and Syria to purchase 


TRIPLE-PLATED 
TRIPLE-PLATED 


WATER PITCHERS FROM $38.92 TO $12.00. 
SYRUP PITCHERS FROM $3.70 TO $5.13. 


~ LITTLE GIANT HAY HOOK, 





17-Stop ORGANS 


A. RIGGS, 


MODEL HERD OF 


MUGS FROM $1.31 TO $2.73. 
GOBLETS FROM 97 CENTS TO $2.15. 
NAPKIN RINGS FROM 34 CENTS TO $1.23. 


TRIPLE-PLATED 
TRIPLE-PLATED 
TRIPLE-PLATED 


Psorenrcs OF 
POLAND CHINA SWINE of the Magie and 
Black Beauty strains. 


Sub-base & Oct. Coupler, box'd & ship'd only $97.75. 
New Pianos $195 to $1600. Before you buy an in- 
strument be sure to see my Mid-summer offer tine 
trated, free. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wash 
ington, N. J. 10teop22 


MATFIELD > 


FERTILIZER 


FOR 1880. 


Send for Pamphlet, Mailed Free. 

TMHESE FORMULAS ORIGINATED 

over twenty-five years ago by Dr. Jos. Hathaway, 
an eminent chemist of Boston, and the experiments 
made by him were attended with perfect success. 
Seven years since these formulas were placed in the 
hands of the Matfleld Fertilizer Co., by Dr. 
Hathaway, and during this — have been used by 
the farmers of New England and other sections, giv- 
ing very great satisfaction, and many tests that have 
been made prove that the results obtained from the 
use of these manures for some crops exceed in quan- 
tity the production of the same —— raised with 
stable manure, and that they are much more eco- 
nomical to use than stable manure, is beyond 
a@ question. 


A GENERAL FERTILIZER. 
OUR MATFIELD NO. 2, 


After repeated experiments in the hands of skilled 
and intelligent farmers, for two years, we recommend 
to our customers with the full confidence that it will 
meet their wants and give entire satisfaction. For 
further particulars address, 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO., 


13 Doane Street, Boston, Mass. 


A good agent wanted in every town where we have 


horses, ammunition and clothing. The infantry 
is to be provided with 1500 cartridges apiece. 
The Minister of War has issued orders summon- 
ing all officers and soldiers on furlough to join 
their regiments immediately. The Greek men-of- 
war are being armed and torpedoes have been sunk 
at various points on the coast. 

It is believed that the decision of the conference 
will correspond with the just aspirations of Greece, 
as the Powers generally approve the proposal of 
M. Waddington as modified by an exchange of 
views between France and England. The extra- 
ordinary activity in military matters in Greece, is 
claimed to be only an incident of the annual camp 
exercise, and to have no political significance. 


General Items. 


The Swiss papers state that the St. Gothard Tun- 
nel is in great danger of fallingin. Land slides 
continue to threaten the masonry and the engineers 
think the only way to avoid danger is to modify 
the line traced out for the tunnel. 

Sixty-three persons were killed during the late 
terrible storm and waterspout near Dresden. Great 
damage has been done to crops and villages by the 
rains in Northern Austria, and many lives lost. 

The village of Homonna, in Hungary, has been 
destroyed by fire, many of the inhabitants burned 
and others injured. Famine having raged since 
the beginning of the winter, the misery is inde- 
scribable. A thousand and eleven houses were 
burned in Hungary during May. 

Letters from Kurdistan state that the death rate 
is increasing, and an earnest appeal is made for 
funds to save the famine stricken people. 

News from Cabul confirms the reports of a gen- 
eral rising in Central Asia. 

The Colonial Treasurer of New South Wales, has 
submitted a supplementary financial statement, 
showing a deficit of £290,000, which it is proposed 
to cover by export duty ofa farthing on greasy 


with so much ability for more than forty years, 
turning over his records to Gen. Dunn, who 


succeeds him. 


Gen. Townsend bas received a 


Rogers & Bros.’ 1847, warranted 12 dwt, 





We also have a full line of Rogers & Bros.’ (Waterbury, Ct.) Flat Ware, such as Knives, Forks and Spoons; 
Medium and Desert Knives only $3.47 per dozen. We warrant these knives the best in the market. 
Cable-Shape Chamber Sets, decorated with wide bands, $3.54 a set; Fine Table Cutlery, from 64 cents to $2.14 a set; Scotch Wood Napkin Rings, 4 


very congratulatory order from the General 
of the Army on his retirement. Gen. Town- 
send, like most of the old oflicers, was very 
loth to leave the service. 

John Augustus Sutter, the first discoverer 
of gold in California, died in Washington on 
Iie was born in Baden in 1803, 


ali 


cents each; Britannia Teapots, 72c, 84c, 99c, $1.16 each. . A - - 


CLOSING-OUT PRICES BY : i meng 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 
55 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE! | WIP Qui 
DR. RHODES’ ELECTRIC TRANSPUSING BATTERY ' 
NMILAGE! 


leave no scatterings on the rack or floor. The above 
cut represents one Hook as in position to receive the 
ropes, and the other as it appears after casting its 
THE ONLY BATTERY IN EXISTENCE capable of being Charged with Medicinal Properties, 
which can be TRANSFUSED INTO THE SYSTEM. . 
Invented by Dr. G. W. RHODES, of Boston, Mass., who for twelve years has successfully used this treat- 
rFHIS METHOD OF PRESERVING FOD- 
DER CORN, HUNGARIAN, &c., will undoubt- 
edly be quite extensively adopted, but before these 


load. Price $5.00. Send for illustrated circular, giv 
ment in the cure of 
crops can be preserved they must first be raised. The 


ing full description of Hook, Construction of rack, &e., 
PARALYSIS, BRAIN AND NERVOUS DISEASES, 
Hay Crop is sure to be short this year, and farmers 
Also CELERY. Best & Cheapest * 


&c., to Ss. BE. W. FRENCH, 

30 Mellen St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Sole agent for New England States. 2wl5v 
and who is still practicing the same method at his office, 119 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. Dr. Rhodes has at 
last yielded to the entreaties of some of our most influential citizens, and consented to allow this powerful elec- 
trical agent to be placed within the reach of the millions who cannot afford time and money essential to office 

will need therefore to plant Fodder Corn and Hunga 
| rian to eke out the short Hay Crop, For this purpose | of Plants. Catalogue free. 
use the La Plume, Pa. a 





Fr} iLRAN 
and graduated at a military school in Berne, 
becoming an oflicer in the Swiss forces. He 
came to America in 1834 and became a trader 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico. In 1838 he cross- 
Pacific coast, visited the Sandwich 
Islands. whence he returned to Alaska, and 
while voyaging down the coast was stranded 
in what is now known as the Bay of San Fran- 
interior amid 


day night. 
IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 
Circular sent upon application. 


C. PLATT, Business Manager, @ 














ed to the 


d Fancy 


Bolster, 22.50 





WEIGHT iz Les. 
MEAS Ve CUB. FT 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly. Self-fastening. Itis just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp meetings, ne Ye ete. 
Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘coolest place in the 
house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C. O. D. For 50 ets. extra, 
with order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad 
station east of Mississippi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri and lowa 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St., 


cisco. Penetrating into the 
great difliculties, he founded, the same year, 
settlement on the site of 

Sacramento. Mexican authorities ap- 
pointed him governor of the northern frontier 
yuntry ; and, subsequently, under the Amer- 


ican authorities, he was Justice of the Peace 


toe, entitles to pension. Also, all widows and de- 
pendent parents and minors entitled. Time limited. 
Apply at once. Many pensioners now entitled to in 
crease. Bounty yet due to thousands. Land cases 
settled. Patents procured for inventors. Fees tixed 
by law. Send two stamps for new laws, blanks and 
instructions to E. H. GELSTON & CO., Pension and 
Patent Attorneys, Lock Box 725, Washington, D. C. 
RELIABLE 


&, CABBAGE ; 


America. Millions 
’. TILLINGHAST, 
4t25 


the earliest white 


The 





PURI HEALTHY 
FRESII 


SEEDS 


PENSIONS! 
treatment. Whoever is subject to any of the following symptoms should wear the Battery :— 


YEW LAWS. THOUSANDS EN- 
N titled. Every soldier even slightly disabled, by 
wound, disease or accident, entitled to pension, dating 
back to day of discharge. Even the loss of a finger or 
Paralysis, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, Gout, Swollen Joints, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
Aches and Pains, Nervous and General Debility, Spinal Diseases, weak Back or Side, Wasting Decay, Kestless 
Nights, Nightmare, Melaneholy, Dizziness or Vertigo, Fulness of Blood, Lack of Power, of Will, or Action, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Loss of Memory, Loss of Confidence, Fainting Spells, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Heartburn, 





He acquired great influ- 
1848, 
when he first discovered gold on his property, 


and Indian agent. 


ence and wealth, but was ruined in 


# Market St., Chicago. Send for 











near Coloma, Ek] Dorado county, in February. 
Ilis laborers deserted him, and his lands were 
overrun by the gold diggers. He never re- 
covered them, though he repeatedly advanced 
laims. Ile received no indemnity ex- 
epting an annual allowance of $3000 from 


the State of 


his « 


California. 
James Redpath is about to sail for Ireland 
He pro- 


poses to travel especially in the west of Ire- 


again to be gone until November. 


land, but will probably visit every county, his 
purpose being to gather material for a book 
and for lectures. 

William S. Young, master of the steamboat 
Narragansett, last Sunday evening attended 
the Trinity Episcopal Church in Jersey City, 
During the 
sermon the minister denounced all the oflicers 
of the Captain 
Young, who sat in front of the pulpit, arose 
and declared the statement a lie. He was at 
once arrested on the charge of disturbing the 
meeting, and held until next day, when he 


of which Rey. R. Hare is pastor. 


Narragansett as cowards. 


was discharged. 

George Merriam, senior member of the 
publishing house of G. & C. Merriam for 34 
years, publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, 
died at Springfield on Tuesday, aged 77 years. 
He was a native of Worcester, and had been 
a resident of Springfield since 1831. He was 
one of the most benevolent of men, and was 
constantly giving money in unostentatious 


ways. 





Presupice KiLts.—‘Eleven years our daughter 
suffered on a bed of misery under the care of sev- 
eral of the best (and some of the worst) physicians, 
who gave her disease various names but no relief, 
and now she is restored to us in good health by as 
simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had 
poohed at for two years, before using it. We 
carnestly hope and pray that no one else will let 
their sick suffer as we did, on account of prejudice 
ga so good a medicine as Hop Bitters.”—The 

arents. 





ror Back Acur. Hunt’s Remedy. 
years Hunt’s Remedy has never 


SURE Curt 
During thirty 
failed once. 





Nervous, sleepless and overworked find rest 
and nourishment in Malt Bitters. 





A Bany that cannet have mother’s milk, should 
have Mellin’s Food. , 


The World Abroad, — 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIs- 
PATCHES, 
Great Britain. 


Serious dissensions are reported in the Cabinet, 
caused by the failure of the Government to recall 
Sir Bartle Frere from the Cape of Good Hope. 
One or two of the members of the Cabinet threaten 
to retire. In the meantime a deputation of South 
African merchants are vigorously opposing his re- 
call, and have had an interview with the Earl of 
Kimberly, Colonial Secretary, with that object. 
Sir Bartle Frere’s resignation would solve the diffi- 
culty, and it is in the hope of this that Sir Wilfred 
Lawson's motion for his removal has been delay- 
es . hint to that effect having been telegraphed to 

he Cape. 

The House of Lords has adopted two amend- 
ments to the bill to permit the burial of Dissenters 
in all churchyards without the Church of England 
service, and the Government refuses to accept the 
bill as amended. 

A motion will be introduced in the House of 
Commons shortly to the effect that the erection of 
a Napoleon memorial in Westminster Abbey 
would be inconsistent with the national character 
of the edifice, opposed to the sentiments of the 





wool, half a penny on washed and scoured, six- 
pence on horses and cattle, an increased royalty on 
coal, and the reimposition of stamp duties. 


South America. 


A decree has been issued at Lima which, in view 
of the ignominious conduct of General Prado dur- 
ing the campaign against Chili, and his shameful 
desertion and flight, deprives him of the rights ofa 
citizen of Peru, and condemns him to public mili- 
tary degradation. Another decree degrades the 
officers in Iquique at the time the Chilians landed 
there, because, instead of retiring to the interior 
and joining the Peruvian army, they accepted pass- 
ports from foreign Consuls and embarked 4s per- 
sons who had not borne arms. Another decree 
brands Colonels Manuel Velarde, Manuel Aprado 
and Manuel E. M. Ortez as cowards at the battle 
of San Francisco; degrades them from the army 
and deprives them of all pensions and rights which 
they formerly enjoyed. 

There seems to be nothing authentic from 
Buenos Ayres, except that the capital has been 
blockaded, and that all cargoes for the Argentine 
Republic are unloaded at Montevideo. 





Business Botices. 





A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, earl ——, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will cond 6 Feulpe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This at remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. JosEern T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. 52t19 


_Blarviages and Deaths, 








MARRIED. 


In this city, June 15, by Rev. Abiel Silver, Mr. Chas. 
B. Rohan to Miss Susan T. Harrington. 

June 17, by Kev. G. F. Wright, Benj. Lang to Clara 
E. Wardwell. 

In Chelsea, June 15, by Rev. C. P. H. Nason, Mr. 
Chas. W. Lampee of East Boston, to Miss Agnes J. 
Cooper. 

In West Somerville, June 16, by by Rev. W. M. 
Lisle, Mr. B, F. Osgood of Garland, Ne., to Misa Ara- 
bella Quimby. 

In Melrose, June 16, by Rev. A. G. Bale, Edward N. 
Pratt to Miss Hattie D. Whittier, both of South Brain- 
tree. 

In Tewksbury, June 15, by Rev. Edward W. Pride, 
Mr. Chas. B. Marsh to Miss Sarah Frances, daughter 
of the late Wm. P. Doty of New Bedford. 

In Harwichport, June 16, by Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
Wm. H. Bourne of So. Framingham, to Encelia M. 
Walker. 

In Marblehead, June 17, by Rev. Mr, Dearborn, 
im H. Phillips to Ella 8S. Jordan of Ellsworth, 


e. 

In Milton, June 17, by Rev. A. Judson Rich, Frank 
H. Bates of Cohasset, to Sarah L. Morse. 

In Newburyport, June 18, by Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, M. 
D., Rev. Edmund R. Woodman, D. D., to May La- 
selle Swett. 





DIED. 


In this city, June 16, Mrs. Sarah D. Kenison, 90 yrs 
9 mos. 

June 15, Sophronia Foss, 61 yrs. 

June 16, Freelove F., widow of Wm. B. Kingsbury, 
and ag aad of the late Capt. Arthur Fenner of Prov- 
idence, K. I., 77 yrs. 

June 20, Rebecca P. Chamberlin, 78 yrs. 

June 19, Thatcher Coolidge, 73 yrs 7 mos. 

In Neponset, June 18, Winnifred Silvina, daughter 
of Frank Chandler, 2 yrs 6 mos. 

In Cambridgeport, June 17, Henry A. Mann, 60. 

In Reading, June 3, Jerome Parker, 54 yrs. 

In Northampton, June 13, Ingols, son of the late 
Nathaniel K. Lombard, 50 yrs. 

In So. Braintree, June 16, Anna, daughter of Geo. 
D. Willis, Eaq., 6 yrs. 

In Chelsea, June 18, Solmon P. Russell, 62 yrs. 

In Chelsea, June 21, Chas. 8. Winchester, 40 yrs. 
June 20, Capt. Josiah G. Tewksbury, 67 yrs. 

In West Somerville, July 17, Phebe 8., wife of Sam’l 
7s yrs $ mos. eetien 

n Somerville, June 18, George Whalen, son 0’ . 
M. Davis, 16 yrs 2 mos. ~ wi : 

fs ney? une 17, Mary ay oe. 

n, June -» Wife nald 
Melntire, = yrs. ee 
n East Marshfield, June 16, Emmons Hatch, 72. 

In Westminster, June 14, Amelia E., daughter of 

Mr. Cornelius E. Wood of Worcester, 17 5 mos. 
June 21, Mrs. Abigail, widow of Joseph 


edford, June 20, Chas. 0. Holyoke, 61 yrs. 
June 21, John L. Millar, yrs. pa 
n Woburn, Sune nee = ae 
» June 
In Malden, June 19, | ” Elizabeth 


K. Mon’ , 65 yre. 

ror gham, June 18, Mrs. Mary C. French, 
n Arlington, Rev. J. Lewis Merrill, pastor 

In Providence, R. T June ii’ Hane ‘che 
Ra. we 18, son of 





the + Potter, 19 
Mary E. Pevear, wife of Geo. H. Hill, 47 yree 


Sent by mail everywhere. Price, $2. 


& Bird, 43 and 45 Hanover St. 


Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Weak Stomach, Flatulency, Diseases of the Heart and Lungs, Dropsy, 
Asthma, Pleurisy, Constipation, Jaundice, Sore Throat, Catarrh, Debility, Piles, Tumors, Sores, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Fever and Ague, Liver Complaints, Diabetes, Kidney Complaints, Gravel, Chills, Female Complaints, 
Disordered Conditions of the Liver, Blood, Kidneys or Urinary Organs. 


DR. RHODES’ PATENT ELECTRIC TRANSFUSINC BATTERY 


is suspended from the neck by the means of a silken-covered copper wire, and rests upon the spinal column- 
Orders should be addressed to 


TRANSFUSING BATTERY CO., 15 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. BOSTON WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


Weeks & Potter, 360 Washington St.; Carter, Harris & Hawley, 356 Washington St.; Smith, 
Doolittle & Smith, 24 and 26 Tremont St.; Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St.; 


Rust Bros. 


MANURE. 
to $15, las given very large returns. 
filled the same day they are received, if our 
agents have not this kind in stock. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


From 2 to 3 bags to the acre, costing $10 
Orders can be 
local 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO,, 


43 Chatham Street, Boston, 


And 3 Park Place, New York. 





Cider Mills & Wine Presses, 


| O NOT FAIL TO SEND FOR OUR 
y new illustrated catalogue of Cider Mills. A 
long needed want supplied. A mill that can be run 
by hand or power, and grind 60 Bushels Apples 
er hour. We have all sizes ef Mills. Do not 
uil to examine. 


Higganum M’f'g Corporation, 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Warehouse 38 South Market St., Boston, Ms. 


Agricultural Implements 


of every Description. 8t26 





INVALUABLE FOR RAIL 
ROAD MEN.—“I suffered 
for more than a year with 
Indigestion, and during 
the last six months I was 
very Bilious, occasional! 

¢ having a dumb Chill, fol- 
lowed by Fevers, which 
rostrated me. I took 
immons Liver Regulator, 
and for several months I 
have been as stout and 
hearty as any man could 
desire to be. I am thoroughly satisfied that it is all it 
is recommended to be for Indigestion and Bilious 
Complaints, for mine was certainly a stubborn case. 
I have heard many of my friends speak of it, and they 
all agree that it possesses all the virtues you claim for 
it. “A. H. HIGHTOWER, Conductor M. & W. R. R.” 
“Your valuable medicine has entirely cured me of 
the most distressed case of Dyspepsia I ever saw. I 
am never without it on-my engine, as it always re- 
lieves me of any distressed feeling after eating. It is 
the best family medicine in the world, and I never let 
o pet out at my home. In its a you may add to 
this. 


J.H. MALLETT, 
Engineer C. R. R., Savannah, Ga,” 


A BABY 


* 
That cannot have 


MOTHER’S MILK 


Bhould have 


Mellin’s Food. 


It is the only perfect substitute. All physicians 
recommend it. All druggists and grocers sell it. 50 
and 75 cents. T. METCALF & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Send for the pamphlet. 








diseases. Entirely Vegetable. In- 
Cc U R e ternal and external use. The won- 
— et erful curesit has effected the past 
20 years, FOR SO SMALL AN AMOUNT OF MONEY, has 
caused tion toitssale. Sent by express to all parts 
of the U. 8. on receipt of $1 per bottle, and money returned 
inevery case ot f Send for Pamphlet ad every: 
n, Mass. 


ure. 
where. D. FOWLE, Chemist, 
26teow2t 


STABLE MANURE, 











Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 





Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
rates. w. 


H. DOLE, 
Corner of A and Streets, 


Congress 
ly45 SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
10 
ctress Photos, 10 Commie Songs, peo. 


10 Game Authors ibe. Chromo 
13t20 





HAYING TOOLS. 


WALTER A. WOOD'S 
New Enclosed Gear Mower, warranted A 


No. 1, in every respect. 12,704 sold 
in two years. 


Mudgett’s New Hay Tedder, 


Very Simple and Strong. 


CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 


With Scratchless Teeth. 


YANKEE HORSE RAKE, 
Self dump; Best Drag Rake ever made. 


1200 Dozen SCYTHES of different makes; 
SNATHS, FORKS, HAND HAY 
RAKES, &c., &c. 


Hungarian, Golden and Common 
Millet. 
PARIS GREEN and LONDON PURPLE 
for killing Potato Bugs. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Nos. 128 and 130 So. Market St. 
23tf 


OUR IMPROVED PEST POISON 
is a SaFe, sure and cheap destroyer Of the 
POTATO B Ws 
~ Currant Worm, and all Insects that Prey 
on Vegetation, Warranted to kill Five 
bBves where Paris Green kills Onz, yet it 
is 8AFER 7o vse, and is not injurious to 
plants. Costsonly 25¢, to 50c. per acre, ¢1b 
box sent free by mail for 8c, Send for circular 
PostaGe Stamps Acogrrep. Discount to the trade- 
Kearney Chemical Works, J. R. DEY, A nt. 
P. O. Box 3139,—Offico, 114 Nassau St., New | ork. 


<= 





sa J: R. Dey, Eeq., Agt.—‘‘in making my order 
to-day for 1878, I om pleased to bo able to say that 
I used the Pest Poison Jast year on my Potato tops 
Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, and it RID THEM 
ENTIRELY OF THE PEST, AND AT A LESS —— 
FOR MATERIAL AND LABOR THAN ANY PREPABA 

I HAVE EVER USED, —Fy — 7 Soe = 
Gooseberry bushes wo' reach Two 

single one Yours, &c., E. WARE SYLVESTER, 


Proprietor of Lyons’ Nurseries, Wayne Co,, N.Y..,| 
May 7th, 1878. 
2w25 


Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


MASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 


ORGANS EN THE WORLD; win- 
ners of - distinction at every 
AND 
ly22 


world’s or t year: 
Prices, 


Si s. 
$51, $57, 866, $84, $108 to $500 
To rs 





upward. Consiogues free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tre- 
mont St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th 
ree Square,) NEW YORK; 
abash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





St., 
149 





Beautiful Embossed Pictures, sent post-paid, for 
a Address F. L. CLin Ton, Clintonville, Conn. 











and Lace Corte 


40 all chromos, 10c. STAR HINTING 








10¢. ; 
Northford, Ct. 


8 





$5 a month, or $6.38 a quarter and 
Haven, Ct. 


and upward. Also for easy payments, 
Perfumed 8 Chromo, and 
90 tena overs Paste, Woe. CHAS. E. KAY, 


llwl6 





We send om 30 Days’ Trial our 
ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELTS, BANDS, 
Suspensories, Trusses, aud other ap- 
pliances, to thos suffering from 
Nervous Debility, Weaknesses, o 
Lost Vitality from any cause ; 

' ‘ i with Rheumatis 


ON 


TRIAL beled, , etc., ete,; or Ruptures. 


Speedy cures guaranteed. () Illustrated Pamphlet Free. 
Address VOLTAIC BELT CO.,Marshall, Mich, 


52t7 


| Heal Cstate---Stock, 





ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE. 
Y LICENSE OF THE PROBATE 
] 3 Court for the county of Middlesex, the subscriber, 
administrator with the will annexed of the estate of 
Eliza Dudley, late of Wayland, in said county, de- 
ceased, will sell at public auction, on or in front of the 
premises and near the dwelling house thereon, on the 
twenty ninth day of June, A. D., 1880, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the land with the buildings thereon, 
situated in the southerly part of said Wayland, on the 
road leading from Cochituate Village to Wayland i 
Centre, and bounded on the norther and easterly 
side by land now or late of Henry Leadbetter; also on 
easterly side by land now or late of Damon, on the 
southerly side by land now or late of said Damon, on 
the westerly side by said road leading to Wayland 
Centre, containing about eighteen acres, belonging to 

the estate of said Eliza Dudley. Particulars at sale. 
JAMES W. DUDLEY, I 

Administrator with will annexed. 
Wayland, June 12, 1880. 3w24t 








WELCOME CHORUS! 


“A NEW SONG BOOK FOR 


High Schools, Academies & Seminaries. 


BY Ww. Ss. TILDEN. 
Price $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. 

A grand good book, of 255 pages, well filled with the 
best Part-Bongs, a large collection of Sacred Music for 
practice, and opening and closing exercises, also the 
elements, ona new plan, Specimen copies mailed 
post free, for $1.00. 


Take with you to the Seashore or the Mountains, 
one of Ditson § Co.'s splendid volumes of Bound 
Music. More than thirty are published. 
them are: 

Arthur Sullivan's Vocal Album 
Gems of English Song. 65 Songs..... 
Gems of German Song. 79 Songs 
Sunshine of Somg. 6 Songs...... _ 
Gems of Strauss. 80 Waltzes,&c...... 
Cluster of Gems. 43 Pieces ...... 
Home Circle. Vol. 1. 170Pieces .....- 

Also take for the summer THEMUSICAL RECORD, 
which will bring new music every week. $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co. 
843 B’dway, New York. 1228 Chestnut St., Philadel. 
2ttc 


BOSTON LEAD MF’G CO. 


Manufacturers of 


White Lead 


Star Brand. 
Red Lead and 
Litharee. 
Pat. Tin-lined 
Pipe, Pure Block 
Tin Pipe, Copper 
and Iron Pumps, 


LEAD PIPE AND SHEET LEAD. 
SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM. J. BRIDE, Treas 
ones, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS. 

Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD.—Well 

known ye ga New England as the WHITEST 
= BEST. 


FINEST, an 

LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
—- % in. wide, on reels for Curtain 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2% to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 


Chromo, Scroll CARDS, in 
foe UB CARD CO-Nortuford, Conn. 6245 


toe 
2.00 














Some of 





FARMS SOLD. 

F YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
I and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
Register, and learn facts in regard to our plan. Ad- 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 4t10 


Legal Aotices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACIU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of JAMES L. HUTCHINSON, 
late of Somerville, in said County, deceased, intestate 

Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to Josern I. Hutcninson, of Boston, 
in the County of Suffolk. You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday 
of July next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FarMeR, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this nineteenth day of June, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty 

3w26 J. H. TYLER, Register. 

OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of HANNAH P. MUZZEY, 
late of Medford, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased, has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by SeTH KENNEDY, 
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than new shingles for }s the cost of re-shingling. 


Red. 
50 


SLATE ROOFINC PAINT 


SAVES RESHINCLING, 
STOPS ALL LEAKS, 
CONTAINS NO TAR, 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 


Fire and Water Proof. 


ITH THIS PAINT, OLD SHINGLE 
roofs can be made to look better and last longer 


For tin or tron it is unequalled. We are warranted 


n claiming for our Paint superior excellence over any 


similar article in use. 


lst. It has a heavier body, one coat being equal to 


about three of any other, and when dry is practically 
slate. 


zd. It is elastic, will erpand or contract with heat 


or cold; this is an indispensable quality in a durable 


tooting Paint. : 
3d. It will not crack, peel nor scale; being slate, will 


not rust nor corrode, and can be applied by any one. 


Four colors: Roof slate, Brown, Red and Bright 
Price only 506. per gall. in barrels of 45 to 
allons. 

ddress, stating where you saw this advertisement, 


N. E. PAINT & OIL CO., 


7 India St., Boston, Mass. 
aa@ Send stamp for circular. 











FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS se BERRIES 
EVERY FAMILY ia 
SD TOR CRAIG 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.CS 
PHILADELPHIA PA, 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


EA 





who prays that letters testamentary may be issued 
to him, ‘the executor therein named, and that he 
may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on his 
bond, pursuant to said will and statute; Youareh y 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first 
‘Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock in the forenoo 
to show cause, if any you have, ———— same. A 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, ee 4 
of said Court, this twelfth day of June, in t 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
eighty. 3wl5y J. H. TYLER, Register. 


MONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To all pevcene interested in the estate of ELI HINCK- 
LEY, late of Malden, in said County, deceased, Greet 
ing: Whereas, 8. ALEXANDER HINCKLEY and FRAN- 
cls HINCKLEY, executors of the will of said deceased, 
have presented for allowance the final account of their 
administration upon the estate of said deceased. You 
are hereby cited to one at a Probate Court, to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tues 
day of July next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be allowed. And said tors are to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once & 








Wheeler's Eclipss Windmill 


BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


FOR SALE BY THE 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Mbt 


22 Merchants Row, BOSTON. 


First self-regulating solid wheel mil! {n- 
vented. Improved upon for 13 years. Over 
9000 in use. Adopted exclusively on 50 
leading Railroads. The Eclipse has re. 
ceived hundreds of first premioms and 
highest mention in Ju Centennial re- 

at P New England 
awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 

It is noisless in 





in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper 
2 Benen, Sis weeks successively, the last publiea- 

nm to 0 at 
GEORGE M. Esquire, Judge of 


25 


Chromo Cards, 10c 


Gold and 
& CO., Northford 
263 


0c. SPRING 


Agent’s outfit, 








Court. 
Witness, ~* J 
8 Oe Oe ee of June, in the 
—, one thousand hundred and 
; 


, $777 Raktere 70. VicKERY, 


exnenses to Outtit Free, 
Me, 52t20 

















Philade!phia ; 
Circulars. 


13t21 


ELGIN WATCHES, 
iL etyies, Goid, Silver and Nickel, 86 to $150, 
hai , sent C. O. D. to be examined. 
ri gue to STANDARD AMER- 
ul CO., PITTSBURGH, PA 
GUN WORKS, 
Pitisburgh, 
Pa. 


ne, etc 
Write for Cata 
ICAN WAT 


GREAT WESTERN 


Bend stamp for Catalogue 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, seut c. o. d, for examination. 
l3teow 24 


Steamboat Lines. 
NORWICH LINE. 


FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R, 
TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 


For Speed, Comfort and Safety, and avoid 
the Crowd common to lines running 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 


State Rooms $i....- -.Berths free. 


Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6 P. M., week dayr, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite Steamers 


City of New York and City of Boston. 


OFrFiceEs—206 Washington St.; Depot, foot of Sum- 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, North River, New 
York. 

Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 
DOLLAR 


ONE 
either way. 

A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 





JAS. H. WILSON, 
a Vice President. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 
Dailv, Sundays included, for 
WEwWw ToRzZ. 


First-Class Fare Only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Limited Tickets, good only for continuous pass: 
on cars and connecting a, as specified rt am 

Unlimited Tickets to New York, good on any train 
to Fall River, $3.00. 

Steamboat Express Train leaves Old Colony De- 
pot at 6P.M.WEEK DAYS and? P. M., SUNDAYS, 
connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


my in New York oy A.M, Brooklyn and Jer. 
sey City passengers and bag, transterred free 
“Annex” Boat. wet md 
State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 


streets, and at Old Colony i.e 
L. WH. PALMER, Agt., Jd. KENDRICK, out. 
. 4itf 


3 Old State House, Boston 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York, 


ns leave Boston & Providence R. R, 
Station dally (Sundays ex red) ail 
. M.; connect at Fox Point wharf, Prov with 
the New and Magnificent 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
aun iine 


RHODE ISLAND, 
Per BW Riven tes ing dees 
é and Staterooms secured at 4 


Providence £ Be Sie epsom 


, Doston 
A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. 





at 
Agent. 
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Poetry. 
From the Radical Review. 
THE DISCOVERER. 





BY EE. C. STEDMAN, 





I have a little kinsman 

Whose earthly summers are but three, 

And yet a voyager is he 

Greater than Drake or Frobisher, 

Than all leven together! 

He is a brave discoverer, 

And, far beyond the tether 

Ot them who seek the frozen pole, 
Has sailed where the noiseless surges roll, 

Ah, he has traveled whither 

A winged pilot steered his bark 

Through the portals of the dark, 

last hoary Mimir’s well and tree, 

Across the unknown sea. 


Suddenly, in his fair young hour, 
Came one who bore a tlower 
And Iaid it in his dimpled hand 
With this command: 
“Henceforth thou art a rover! 
‘Thou must make a voyage fair, 
Sail beneath the evening star, 
And a wondrous land discover.” 
With his sweet smile innocent, 
Our little kinsman went. 


Since that time no word 

From the absent has been heard. 
Who can tell 

How he fares, or anawer well 

What the little one has found, 

Since he left us, outward-bound ? 

Would that he might return! 

Then should we leara 

From the pricking of his chart 

How the skyey roadways part. 

Hush! does not the baby this way bring, 

To lay beside his severed curl, 
Some starry offering 

Of chrysolite or pearl? 


Ah, no! not so! 
We may follow on his track, 
But he comes not back, 
And yet I dare aver 
He is a brave discoverer 
Of climes his elders do not know. 
He has more learning than appears 
On the scroll of twice three thousand years. 
More than in the groves is taught 
Or from furtherest Indies brought; 
He knows, perchance, how spirits fare— 
What shapes the angels wear, 
What is their guise and speech 
In those lands beyond our reach— 
And his eyes behold 
Things _ shall never, never be to mortal hearers 
told. 





A Selected Story. 


TRICKED AND TRACKED. 








AN ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 
BY MARKY MARK-LEMON. 
PART I.—TRICKED. 


It is now some years ago since an accident 
occurred in my life, which may possibly prove 
interesting to those, who, like myself, are too 
easily imposed upon; and although, by the 
recital, 1 hold myself open to the mind mascu- 
line, which, by its own showing, is never 
duped or deceived by imposters, yet, in order 
to warn those of my ownsex who are more 
readily wrought upon, I will narrate, as nearly 
as I can, a strange adventure which befel me 
during the winter of 1869. 

I am the wife of an English officer, and, at 
the time of which I write, was residing in 
Paris. Late in June, my husband had re- 
ceived orders to be in readiness to sail with 
his regiment for C. the following month; but 
as his absence was not likely to be of long 
duration, I had decided not to accompany 
him, and had determined to make Paris my 
headquarters during the time of our enforced 
separation. 

The preparations for his departure had to 
be pressed forward with all expedition, and, 
as is so often the case when time is valuable, 
every possible difficulty seemed to crop up to 
hinder the progress of our work. 

The culminating point at last arrived, when 
my husband’s body-servant fell suddenly ill, 
and sent in his resignation the very week they 
were expectiMg to start. We at once made 
inquiries on all sides for a man competent of 
filling the vacant post? In this instance for- 
tune favored us. Just as we were beginning 
to despair of success, a Frenchman, who spoke 
very tolerable English, applied for the situa- 
tion; and his references being satisfactory, 
we hastily engaged him, heartily glad to have 
brought so unpleasant an affair to so fortunate 
a conclusion. 

Although I had many friends residing in 
Paris, I had no near relations I could ask to 
remain with me during my temporary exile; 
my husband's people ail lived in [reland, and, 
with the exception of a few scattered cousins, 
my only existing relative was one brother 
(some years younger than myself), to whom I 
was greatly attached, but who for years past 
had been a source of constant anxiety to me 
by reason of his wild and reckless manner of 
living. My husband had assisted him in nu- 
merous difliculties, but his patience had at last 
become exhausted; and he had to tell my 
brother plainly and decisively, that only in 
case of extremity, such as an illness, which 
should really incapaciate him from work, or 
from some such urgent cause, would he sup- 
ply him again with pecuniary help. Several 
etters passed between them at this period ; 
then followed an interval of silence, which had 
remained unbroken up to the time of which I 
write. This naturally caused me much un- 
easiness at times; but I could only hope he 
had at length felt the necessity of putting his 
shoulder to the wheel, and was striving to re- 
gain the good name he had lost by his own 
foolish conduct. 

Time passed slowly away. Many of my 
friends had returned to England for the win- 
ter, and | was more than ever alone; my hus- 
band had now been gone some months, and, 
although his letters began to breathe a vague 
hope of his return, I knew that some time 
must yet elapse before we shonld meet again. 

One evening (I remember it was the 22d of 
January), I was sitting by myself, vainly try- 
ing to get interested in the book I was read- 
ing, when a note was brought me by one of 
the servants of the hotel, who said the bearer 
was waiting my reply. The letter was neatly 
folded, and addressed in a woman’s handwrit- 
ing ‘*The Lady of Captain Ralph Brans- 
comb,” and was marked ‘‘Private.” It was, 
however, rather a strange looking document; 
and breaking the seal in a spirit of curiosity, I 
read the following : 

‘‘Madame,—lI write this to you on behalf of your 
brother, Monsieur Richard Willoughby, who lies 
at this house, dying. Would you see him alive, 
you must come at once—without hesitation. Mad- 
ame, the poor gentleman is very sick—sick to 
death in mind and body; for he lies in fear of ar- 
rest, and worse than arrest, even in his dying state. 
He prays you ask your husband to assist him, as 
he promised, in this, his last sore strait. No one 
but Captain Branscombe may accompany you, or 
know of your errand; you must bring with you 
fifty pounds in gold, if possible. English money 
will do, but not notes. Your escort will only bea 
little child, but he knows every turn of the way 
you will have to traverse. Come on foot—to drive 
might excite suspicion. Monsicur repeats, no one 
but ‘Ralph’ may come with you; he is too ill to 
write anything more than his name, which I en- 
close.” 

Here followed a few directions about the 
way we were to take, and an injunction to 
bring the letter to guide myself with. Then 
the name ‘‘Marie Toisseau.” Inclosed was a 
scrap of paper bearing my brother's signature, 
which I saw at once was genuine. 

I turned cold as I finished the perusal of 
this letter, but, commanding my voice as well 
as I was able, I bade the servant send the 
bearer to me at once. 

I was not left long in suspense ; the door of 
the saloon soon re-opened, and a little figure 
appeared on the threshold. A fragile-looking 
boy, about eleven years of age, dressed ina 
dark-blue blouse, which hung loosely about 
him, and wearing on his head a red knitted 
fisherman’s cap, which was pulled down low 
on his forehead—a boy whose pale face was 
lighted up with large dark eyes, their long, 
drooping lashes sweeping his delicato cheeks. 
He shut the door softly behind him, and gave 
a swift, searching glance around the room; 
then, as though abashed by my presence, he 
stood with downcast eyes, and his hands loose- 
ly folded before him, awaiting my question- 


ing. 

My boy,” I said, addressing him in French, 
‘ean you conduct me to this gentleman who 
is so ill ?” 

Again his dark eyes wandered about the 
room, as though to reassure himself that we 
were alone, and then be replied softly in Eng- 
lish, though with a foreign accent: 

‘Surely, madame, I will; but it must be 
with all speed, or it will be a lost journey.” 

Telling him to wait for me where he was, I 
left the room, and hastened to prepare for my 
expedition. My heart sank within me at the 
idea of venturing out into the night with no 
other protector than the little child waiting be- 
low; but I nerved myself to perform the duty 
I felt bad fallen across my path, and made up 
my mind to act as became a soldier’s wife— 
fearlessly. 

I had about thirty sovereigns in my posses- 
sion, as it happened ; and making up the sum 
required, as nearly as I could in French 
money, I placed it carefully ina small bag, 
which [ hung on my arm. Dressing myself 
in a dark bonnet and travelling cloak, I de- 
scended quietly to my apartment, without giv- 
ing intimation of my departure to any one. 
The child stood precisely where I had left 
him, with the light falling on his pale face, 
and his hands loosely locked in one another. 

I told him I was ready to start, and walked 
to the table by which I had been sitting to get 
the letter the woman had written, and which 
had caused me so much anxiety. 

The boy then approached me, and, taking 
my hand in his cold ones, said, in a whisper, 
as his piteous eyes filled with tears : 

‘‘Madame, the gentleman bade me say to 
you, sat ma love Ded Heaven, and for the sake 
of your mother, bring the money.” 

I 0 ys — little ack I carried under 
my <loak, was satisfied ; we then left 
left the hotel silently. scarcely noticed by the 

servants busied about the entrance hall. 








Once out im the open air, I seemed to breathe 
more fréely ; but my Heart was too heavy for 
speaking, and we pursued our way in silence. 

The noise of the traffic, the Lights of the 
shops streaming across pur , and the 
number of foot-passengérs passing and re- 
passing us, bewildered me at first, all unac-" 
customed as I was to walking through the 
streets so late; but we pressed steadily on 
through the ever-changing crowd, and people 
seemed too intent on their own business to 
take much heed of two wayfarers like our- 
selves. Afteratime we turned into a less 
frequented part of the town, and the lights be- 
came less brilliant and the streets more de- 
serted. Suddenly the boy stopped, and 
seemed uncertain as to which road he should 
take. He paused a moment; then, turning to 
me, said : 

‘‘Madame, I fear I have missed my way a 
little; but my mother told me she would give 
some directions in her letter. Will madame 
give it me that I may right myself?” 

Without thinking, I handed him his moth- 
er’s letter; and, standing beneath a neighbor- 
ing lamp, he read over slowly the directions 
contained in the note; then, holding it still 
open in his hand, he resumed his walk, refer- 
ring to it every now and then, as though still 
in doubt as to our whereabouts. There was a 
certain mysterious quiet about the neighbor- 
hood we were in, that preyed upon my spirits 
—acertain silence I could not fathom; and 
my courage began to flag strangely as we con- 
tinued our lonely road. I experienced a sen- 
sation of intense relief, therefore, when my 
young guide stopped suddenly before a tall 
dark house ina quiet street, and f listened 
eagerly for an answer to his gentle tap at the 
closed door. A voice from within asked soft- 
ly, in French: 

‘*How fares it my son?” 

And in English, the boy answered : 

‘*Safely and fairly ; open the door.” 

The door was then unbarred and opened 
without the least noise, just wide enough to 
admit us; and we entered a hall lighted bya 
small lamp held by a tall woman poorly clad. 
The flickering flame of the lamp gave forth so 
dim a light that [could not distinguish her 
features, and she spoke in a voice scarcely 
aboveawhisper. I inquired eagerly for my 
brother, and begged her to conduct me to him 
at once. She shook her head sadly, and then 
said : 

‘‘Ah, madame, your coming may do great 
things for him; you will be able to ease the 
poor mind that runs on nothing but money, 
money, day and night without ceasing.” 

She barred the door by which we had en- 
tered, and then preceded me upa broken 
staircase, the boy following us with the feeble 
oil-lamp. The house sounded hollow, and 
our footsteps echoed drearily as we went. 
Presently we stopped before the door ofa 
room which I imagine to have been at the 
back of the house, and the woman, entering 
first, beckoned me to tollow her. 

In one corner of a large, almost empty 
apartment was a bed, shrouded by thick, dark 
curtains; in the grate a low charcoal fire was 
burning. I made at once for the corner 
where the bed was, and was about to undraw 
the curtains which concealed from my view 
the poor boy I had come so mysteriously to 
visit. Suddenly from behind me a cloth was 
tied tightly over the whole of my face, a 
strange burning sense of suffocation over- 
spread my senses, and I remember nothing 
more; ali was silence, darkness, a hideous 
blank, until I awoke in my bedroom at the 
Hotel de L., with my head aching strangely, 
and a benumbed sensation pervading my 
whole frame. My maid, an English doctor 
with whom I was slightly acquainted, and an- 
other doctor who was a stranger to me, were 
anxiously watching for my return to conscious- 
ness. It was quite light, and the sun was 
shining into the room. As one by one the 
events of the preceding night rose before my 
mind, I was utterly at a loss to imagine how I 
had been rescued from that horrible house and 
brought back to the hotel in safety. 

The story was soontold. The night-porter, 
coming on duty at 1 o’clock, had found me 
lying on the steps leading to the side-door of 
the hotel, which opened into an unfrequented 
passage or street. Finding I was unconscious, 
he had summoned the day porter, who was 
waiting for him, to render assistance, and this 
man, knowing me by sight, identified me as a 
lady staying in the hotel. He at once roused 
the house. My maid (who was waiting up 
for me, wondering and alarmed at my pro- 
longed absence) speedily procured the ser- 
vices of two medical men from the adjoining 
neighborhood, and they had since been using 
every method to restore me to consciousness, 
when I might perchance unfold the mystery of 
my strange return. 

There was no trace of any violence having 
been used, nor any proof by which they could 
discover where I had been. The only thing 
they found upon me, which was not my own, 
was a handkerchief tightly clasped in my 
hand, on which were embroidered my brother 
Richard’s initials, and which I at once recog- 
nized as having been worked by me some 
years previously for my unhappy brother. 
The money had, of course, all been taken; 
also the rings, brooch, and locket I had worn. 
My wedding ring was left, and the bag in 
which I had put the money was still hanging 
from my arm. 

As soon as I was able I told the doctors all 
I could remember of the past night’s experi- 
ences, and, at the conclusion of the recital, 
they both advised me to put the matter into 
the hands of the police. I entreated that this 
might be done as privately as possible; my 
brother’s name being so much mixed up in the 
affair, that outsiders would most probably be 
led to believe that he was an accomplice in the 
robbery, though in my own mind I felt cer- 
tain he was more sinned against than sinning. 

The sergeant of police who waited on me 
showed great interest in my adventure; but I 
could plainly see that, notwithstanding all his 
civility, his suspicions pointed at once to my 
brother as chief agent in the case. I could 
swear to the signature being genuine; the 
handkerchief too, I recognized. Alas, it 
really seemed only too certain that my brother 
had at all events been the companion of these 
people, and must have discussed our affairs 
freely with them, even if he were not crimi- 
nally concerned in the dark transaction. 

The Parisian police made every effort to 
trace the offenders, but in vain; house after 
house was searched in the quarter to which I 
believed myself to have been taken, but no 
trace of the woman or child could be found. 
And so for a time the matter dropped. 





PART II.—TRACKED. 


Two years’ passed, and the night of my 
strange adventure in Paris had become almost 
like a dream tome. We left France after my 
husband’s return from abroad, and, on his 
quitting the army, we took up our residence 
in London. I had meanwhile received several 
letters from my brotner, written from the 
Cape, and in answer to one I wrote him in ref- 
erence to the robbery, he replied with the 
most solemn assertions of his entire ignorance 
of the transaction. I believed him; my hus- 
band was silent on the subject, and I felt 
thankful the Cape was so far off. Weseldom 
referred to the circumstances before recorded, 
for I could not bear to recall the horrors of 
that evening in the dark, desolate house. 

One morning, however, I was startled by my 
husband saying suddenly, as he looked up 
from a letter he was reading : 

“I say, Madge, they think they have found 
a clew at last to your Parisian exploit; read 
that.” 

He passed me over an official-looking letter, 
and I read what follows: 

Bureav DE Poricr, Paris. 
“To CAPTAIN BRANSCOMBE: 

*“‘“MonsiEUR,—We believe we have in custody 
the boy who acted so prominent a part in the rob- 
bery committed on Madame your wife, in Jan- 
uary, 1869. He is concerned in an affair which 
bears a close resemblance to the one in which your 
lady was the victim. Will she come herself, and 
if she can, identify him, and thus help to clear up 
a matter which has long puzzled us all? ee” 


The thought of proceeding in this case was 
at first very distasteful to me; but so much 
might be brought to light by my making the 
effort, that I resolved, by Ralph's advice, to 
face the disagreeable task: and accordingly, 
we started for Paris that night. 

I will not enter into the details of the case 
then under examination; sufficient to say it 
was a robbery committed on the wife of Col- 
onel Styles, under circumstances closely re- 
sembling those of which I was made the dupe. 
In this instance, however, a boy had been 
seized on suspicion, and it was this same bo 
I was called on to identify. I had not muc 
diffienlty in the matter; although he had al- 
tered in the time that had elapsed since that 
memorable evening, there were still those 
markable eyes, with their long d 
lashes, and the pale delicate face, to 
witness to his identity; and without the least 
hesitation I declared him to be the same boy 
who had guided me to the house where I had 
been robbed on the evening of January 22, 
1869. 

The boy did not seem at all disconcerted at 
my recognition, and even smiled in a slightly 
supercilious manner, as though he felt himself 
secure from any discovery resulting from my 
identification. The authorities had been un- 
able, as yet, to elicit any information from 
him; he baftled all their attempts at question- 
ing him with a skill and cunning almost in- 
credible in so young an offender. All at once 
at an exclamation from my 


‘Good heavens!” he said half audibly, ‘‘I 
believe I see through the whole plant ; what a 


re- 
ing 


blockhead I was not to have it of it be- 
fore! But it was neatly and carried 
out, by Jove it was!” 

He crossed the hall to where Colonel Styles 





Permission having been granted, he said in'a 
loud voice : 

“The man calling himself Jules Fetier, 
body servant to Colonel Styles, and now 
present in this hall, is requested to stand for- 
ward.” 

For the first time since our entrance the 
boy’s face fell, and he looked perplexed and 
rather dismayed. ‘There was a movement in 
the crowd, as though some one were trying to 
effect a departure from the door; but the at- 
tenipt being promptly frustrated, I saw them 
lead into the witness-box the French servant 
who had accompanied my husband abroad, but 
who had left his service on his return to Eng- 
land. After some time passed in making in- 
quiries, and eliciting very little from the 
cautious man before us, he was searched, and 
many letters of his present employer’s were 
found upon him; also a pocket-book, which 
contained memoranda, proving a great deal 

ainst himself and his two accomplices—his 
wife and the boy in the dock before us. No 
one else seemed concerned in his fraudulent 
transactions. 

On further search the whole system of his 
roguery was unfolded piece by piece. He 
would take service with gentleman about to 
travel, imposing on their credulity with false 
references, and gaining their confidence by his 
well-trained demeanor and intelligent conver- 
sation. Once safely out of the country, he 
would commence his nefarious schemes, and, 
with the aid of his clever wife and child, carry 
them out successfully. Nothing was ever for- 

otten that could lead to the desired end. 

No fraud was started until the details had 
been thoroughly mastered by his accomplices, 
and the plan well matured. It is impossible 
to say how many people he had defrauded in 
different ways. 

He had soon found out how matters stood 
between my husband and brother—partly 
from his own researches, and partly from a 
conversation he overheard between his master 
and a brother officer—and considering the sit- 
uation a capital one for his practising his sys- 
tem upon, he had at once communicated with 
his wife, and unfolded his plans to her, send- 
ing her the signature abstracted from one of 
Richard’s letters to act as a decoy; and also 
the handkerchief which Ralph happened to 
have taken among his own, to throw suspicion 
on my brother as being accessory to the rob- 
bery. 

Before the examination concluded, the ser- 
geant, who had been so long on the look-out 
for the perpetrators of the deed, asked my 
husband how he had recognized the boy as be- 
ing the son of his former servant. Ralph 
laughed slightly as he replied : 

‘*I believe I should have made the best de- 
tective of you all had I been on the spot. I 
thought I recalled the boy’s features as being 
in some way familiar to me, but could not de- 
termine of whom he reminded me; however, 
as he stooped to speak to the warder, the mys- 
tery was revealed ina moment by a strange 
stroke of luck.” 

Turning to the boy, who had lost his cours 
ageous air, and was looking crestfallen and 
frightened, my husband bade him hold down 
his head. For the moment he refused; but 
on the order being peremptorily repeated, he 
obeyed reluctantly. 

From one side of his head to tke other, con- 
trasting strangely with his thick dark curls, 
was a streak of white hair, about half an inch 
wide, which shone like silver in the sunlight ; 
then bidding the elder man remove the cap he 
wore, he bade him also stoop forward, which 
he did, with a muttered exclamation; and 
there again we saw the same strange white 
band shine out on his closely-cropped head. 

No link seemed wanting to complete the 
chain of evidence against the offenders, and 
the elder was at length forced to admit that 
the proofs were too strong for him to battle 
against. He begged that his wife—to whom 
he seemed really attached—might be treated 
leniently, as she was slowly but surely dying 
from cancer; the statement was afterward 
proved to be correct, and the woman was re- 
moved to a hospital, where she lingered but a 
short time. The father and son were fully 
committed for trial, and duly found guilty. 
The sentences imposed upon them were of a 
severe nature, owing to the number of accu- 
sations brought against them. 

[ can only hope than when their term of 
imprisonment has expired, they may find peo- 
ple less easy to impose upon, and better able 
to resist their machinations than was ‘‘the 
lady of Captain Ralph Branscombe,” who fell 
so easy a prey to their duplicity and cunning 
that memorable evening of January 22, 1869. 





ONLY A HUSK. 


Tom Darcy, yet a young man, had grown 
to be avery hard one. At heart he might 
have been all right, but other things being 
wrong, the whole machine was going to the 
bad very fast, though there were times when 
the heart felt some of its own truthful yearn- 





ings. 

Tom had lost his place as foreman of the 
great machine shop, and what money he earn- 
ed came from odd jobs of tinkering which he 
was only able to do here and there at private 
houses; for Tom was a genius as well as a 
mechanic, and when his head was steady 
enough, he could mend a clock or clean a 
watch as well as he could set up and regulate 
a steam engine, and this latter he could do 
better than any other man ever employed by 
the Scott Fall Manufacturing Company. 

One day Tom had a job to mend a broken 
mowing machine and a reaper, for which he 
received five dollars, and on the following 
morning he started out for his old haunt—the 
village tavern. He knew that his wife sorely 
needed the money, and that his two little chil- 
dren were in absolute suffering for want of 
clothing, and that morning he held a debate 
with the better part of himself, but the better 
part had become weak and shaky, and the de- 
mon of appetite carried the day. 

So away to the tavern Tom went, where 
for two or three hours he felt the exhilarating 
effects of the alcoholic draught, and fancied 
himself happy, as he could sing and laugh; 
but, as usual, stupefacation followed, and the 
man died out. He drank while he could 
stand, and then lay down in a corner, where 
his companions left him. 

It was late at night, almost midnight, when 
the landlord’s wife came to the bar-room to 
see what kept her husband up, and she quick- 
ly saw ‘Tom. 

‘‘Peter,” said she, not in a pleasant mood, 
‘‘why don’t you send that miserable Tom 
Darcy home? He’s been hanging around 
here long enough,” 

Tom’s stupelacation was not sound sleep. 
The dead coma had left his brain, and the 
calling of his name stung his senses to keen 
attention. He had an insatiate love of rum, 
but did not love the landlord. In other years 
Peter Tindar and himself had loved and wooed 
the same maiden—Ellen Goss—and he won 
her, leaving Peter to take up with the vinegary 
spinster who had brought him the tavern, and 
‘Tom knew that lately the tapster had gloated 
over the misery of the woman who had once 
discarded him. 

‘‘Why don’t you send him home ?” demand- 
ed Mrs. Tindar, with an impatient stamp of 
her foot. 

‘‘Hush, Betsy! He’s got money. Let him 
be, and he’ll be sure to spend it before he goes 
bome. I'll have the kernel of that nut, and 
his wife may have the husk !” 

With a sniff and a snap, Betsy turned 
away, and shortly afterward Tom Darcy lifted 


himself up on his elbow. 
‘‘Ah, Tom, are you awake ?” 
“Yes.” 


«Then rouse up and have a warm glass.” 


Tom got up on his feet and steadied him- 
self. ‘No; won't drink any more, to- 
night.” 


And with this he went out into the chill air 
of midnight. When he got away from the 
shadow of the tavern, he stopped and looked 
up to the stars and then he looked down upon 
the earth. 

“Aye,” he muttered, grinding his heel in 
the gravel, ‘‘Peter Tindar is taking the kernel 
and leaving poor Ellen the worthless husk—a 
husk worse than worthless! and I am helping 
him doit. I am robbing my wife of joy, my 
children of honor and comfort, and myself of 
love and life—just that Peter Tindar may have 
the kernel and Ellen the husk. We'll see!” 

It was a revelation to the man. The 
tavern keeper’s speech, meant not for his 
ears, had come on his senses as fell the voice 
of the Risen One upon Saul of Tarsus. 

‘We'll see !” he said, setting his foot firmly 
on the ground ; then he wended his way home- 


ward. 

On the following morning he said to his 
wife: ‘Ellen, have you any coffee in the 
house ?” 

‘Yes, Tom.” She did not tell him that her 
sister had given it to her. She was glad to 
have him ask for coffee instead of the old 
5 iP h Id mak ood 

“I wis would make me a cup, g' 
There was really music in Tom’s voice, and 
— wife set about her work with a flutéer at 


Tom drank two cups of the strong, fi t 
coffee, and then went out—went straight to 
the great manufactory, where he found Mr. 
Scott in his office. 

“*Mr. Scott, I want to learn my trade over 


“Eh, Tom! what do you mean ?” 
“I mean that it’s Tom Darcy come back to 
asking forgiveness for the past 
and hoping to do better in the future.” 
‘om, manufacturer, starting 


f 


2 


his hand, ‘‘are you in 
earnest? Is it really the old Tom?” 


him whole and strong very soon, if you'll set 

him to work.” 
“Work! Aye, Tom, and bless you, too. 
set up and tested to- 





Tom’s hands were weak and unsteady, but 
his brain was clear, and under his skilful su- 
wegen the engine was set up and tested ; 

ut it was not perfect. There were mistakes 
which he had to correct, and it was late in the 
evening when the work was complete. 

‘tHow is it now, Tom?” asked Mr. Scott, 
as he came into the testing room and found 
the workmen getting ready to depart. 

‘*She’s all right, Sir. Yon may give your 
warrant without fear.” 

“God bless you, Tom! You don't know 
how like sweet music the old voice sounds. 
Will you take your place again ?” 

“Wait till Monday morning, Sir. If you 
offer it to me then, I will take it.” 

At the little cottage Ellen Darcy’s fluttering 
heart was sinking. hat morning, after Tom 
had gone, she had found a dollar bill in the 
coffee cup. She knew that he left it for her. 
She had been out and bought tea and sugar, 
and flour and butter, and a bit of tender 
steak; and all day long a ray of light had 
been dancing and shimmering before her—a 
ray from the blessed light of other days. 
With prayer and hope she had set out the tea- 
table and waited. 

But the sun went down and no Tom came. 
Eight o’clock—almost nine. 

Hark! The old step! quick, strong, and 
eager forhome. Yes, it was Tom, with the 
old grime upon his hands, and the odor of oil 
on his garments. 

“I have kept you waiting, Nellie.” 

“Tom !” 

“IT didn’t mean to do it, but the work hung 
on 80.” 

“Tom! Tom! 
shop !” 

“Yes, and I am bound to have the old 
place, and—” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

And she threw her arms around his neck 
and covered his face with kisses. 

‘Nellie, darling, wait a little, and you shall 
have the old Tom back again.” 

“Oh, Tom! I've got him back now, my 
own Tom! my husband !” 

And then Tom Darcy realized the full 
power and blessing of a woman’s love. 

It was a banquet of the gods, was that sup- 
per—of the household gods all restored—with 


You have been to the old 


the angels of peace and love and joy spremi*e 


ing their wings over the board. 

Un the following Monday morning Tom 
Darcy assumed his place at the head of the 
great machine shop, and those who thoroughly 
knew him had no fear of his going back into 
the slough of joylessness. 

A few days later Tom met Peter Tindar on 
the street. 

‘*Eh, ‘Lom, old boy, what’s up ?” 

‘I am up; right side up.” 

“Yes, 1 see; but I hope you haven't for- 
saken us, Tom ?” 

‘I have forsaken only the evil you have in 
store, Peter. The fact is, 1 concluded that 
my wife and little ones had fed on husks long 
enough, and if there was a good kernel left in 
my heart or in my manhood, they should have 
it.” 

‘*Ah, you heard what I said to my wife that 
night ?” 

‘Yes, Peter, and I shall be grateful to you 
for it as long as I live. My remembrance of 
you will always be relieved by that tinge of 
warmth and brightness.” 


Latics’ Portfolio. 


THE OAK AND THE VINE. 








A graceful oak, with branches broad and bold, 
Lived in a forest gray with years and dim, 
And from its roots, with many a circling fold, 

A tender vine crept to the topmost limb 
And slyly nestled there. What could it mean? 
Its tendrils toying with those locks of green? 


Low at his feet the oak first saw the vine, 
Crouching for shelter from an April shower: 

And when it reached around the heart to twine 
It clasped and loved it more from hour to hour; 

Nearer and dearer with each rising sun; 

Until the surpliced seasons made them one. 


An autumn evening, as the sun went down, 

While thunder’s fingers swept the stormy lyre, 
Its branches bent before the whirlwind’s frown 

And touched the lightning’s dreadful tongue of fire. 
The storm passed on; the strong oak bowed its head; 
For, looking down, it saw the vine was dead. 


In time its tendrils loosened, and the cold 
Breath of November threw its pallid spell 
O’er leaf and blossom, turning them to gold, 
And to the earth the vine, long lifeless, fell: 
But winding round the oak the scars were shown 
Thenceforth of where the tender vine had grown. 


So, in the paths of life, no matter where, 
In castle or in cottage, we will find 
Strong men who in their hearts will always bear 
The cureless wound of where some vine has twined. 
Is there beyond, where endless daylight breaks, 
A balm for earthly wound and heart that aches? 





For the New England Farmer. 
COOKING RICE. 

Of course every one, like myself, has been 
repeatedly told that to cook rice properly 
it should never be stirred while cooking ; that 
the Chinese and Japanese who are supposed 
to understand its preparation perfectly, a 
large part of their living being rice, always 
serve itin unbroken kernels; and it is un- 
questionably nicer when so prepared, but to 
cook ina common kettle or spider without 
stirring at all is almost impossible unless a 
great deal is wasted, and in most cases a 
burnt taste given. 

We have usually cooked it in a spider, stir- 
ring every few minutes to prevent its stick- 
ing, and when done it would be a sticky, 
salvy mass; but as all the milk -it would ab- 
sorb during the last fifteen or twenty minutes 
it was cooking had been added it was very 
palatable—much nicer than if no milk had 
been put in it; but after steaming some once 
or twice our family voted hat to be much the 
nicest way of cooking it, and it certainly is 
the easiest way, requiring little or no care af- 
ter putting over the fire; steam in a covered 
pudding dish or pail set in a kettle of boiling 
water; it takes but an hour and if just the 
right quantities of water and salt are added 
at first, no stirring is required and it turns 
out a light snowy mass with every kernel in 
perfect shape; to have it just right no more 
water should be put with the rice than it will 
absorb while cooking. 

A lady contributor of the Household a few 
months ago, recommended as_ the safest 
method to teach children who were obliged to 
cook for a family when very young, boiling 
rice in a large bag; in so much water there 
was no danger of its all being absorbed. 
This undoubtedly would be a safe method for 
young and thoughtless people to practice, but 
should think the rice would be rather insipid, 
so much of its flavor must be lost in the wa- 
ter in which it was boiled. 

Rice in its natural flavor having little rich- 
ness of taste is largely dependent upon care 
in cooking and the dressing with which it is 
served for whatever there may be tempting 
about it. Being simple in taste and easy of 
digestion it is an excellent article of diet tor 
dyspeptics and people requiring light food, 
but of course is not nourishing as food thatis 
more concentrated. 

In conversation a few years ago witha 
former slaveholder at the South, I was told 
that in the days of slavery some planters al- 
lowed their slaves little but rice for food, as 
that was cheaper than meat, and thie diifer- 
ence in the amount of work that could be 
performed by such slaves and those who were 
allowed meat every dsy was very*perceptible. 
those kept principally on rice seemed to have 
little strength or ambition, and appeared 
jaded most of the time. J. M. H. 

Barre, Mass., June, 1880. 





INDIA SHAWLS. 


An India shawl, like a wonderful painting, 
ossesses beauty untold toa cultivated eye. 
fore wonderful still is this beauty when we 

think of the long, weary hours occupied in 
making it, and the many stitches inserted 
slowly and carefully by different hands. The 
odd-looking leaf you admire in one corner, 
and the gay-colored one in another, exemplify 
the old story of ‘‘extremes meeting ;” for the 
possibility is that they were made fifty miles 
apart, and then wedded together by the calcu- 
lating merchant. It is a little curious to 
think that in this manufacture the maker does 
not know his pattern, even if he makes the en- 
tire shawl; for he makes by written direc- 
tions, and on the wrong side, using a needle 
very much like a match sharpened at both 
ends. To make a handsome shawl requires 
one year’s steady work, and one is insensibly 
reminded of life’s own story—the threads go- 
ing in and out for so longa time with no 
knowledge of what the result will be. ‘The 
Vale of Cashmere” to-day furnishes in one 
way as many beauties as it did when Moore 
sang of it; and if Lalla Rookh does not wear 
the soft, clinging drapery, English and Amer- 
ican beauties do. Orientalism bg | ht 
for in all its phases just now, La Mode de- 
crees that shawls shall be worn more largely 
than ever before, and suggests a 

method—for it is hard to wear a shaw 


; 


fully—that will look well on all; it is, of 
course, the dolman. With little trouble an 
India shaw] may be transformed into one, the 
dull green or ehi blue forms 
the centre of the shawl being caught up in 
wrinkles by an Oriental si 39g 2 to as- 
sume the shape of a Some ladies have 


hood. 
and stylish-looking, but one ; 
amination that no woman is 


3 
3 


i 





to cut a real India shawl. Shawls used for 
this purpose are generally imitations of the 
India, the Decca and the Valley Cashmere. 
An exquisite work of art isa Delhi shawl, 
which, after having all the richest of Oriental 
colorings bestowed upon it, is further graced 
by threads of gold that show their presence 
by gleaming and glistening at each movement 
of & wearer. A Cashmere variety, made in 
France, is in black, cream and cocher, with 
soft, clinging-looking fringe to match, and 
will be extensively used at the seaside in com- 
bination with bright dresses that need some- 
thing neutral to tone them down. 





CHEERFUL WOMEN. 


In marrying, men should seek happy wo- 
men. They make a terrible mistake when 
they marry for beauty, for talent or for style. 
The sweetest wives are those who possess the 
magic secret of being happy under any or 
every circumstance. Rich or poor, high or 
low, it makes no difference—the bright little 
fountain of joy bubbles up just as musically in 
their hearts. Nothing ever goes wrong with 
them ; no trouble is too serious for them ‘‘to 
make the best of it.” Was ever the stream of 
calamity so dark and deep that the sunlight ofa 
happy face across its turbid tide would not 
awake an answering gleam? Why, these 
joyous-tempered people don’t know half the 
good they do! Ko matter how cross and 
crabbed you feel, no matter if your brain is 
full of meditations on ‘“‘afflicting dispensa- 
tions,” and your stomach with medicines, pills, 
and tonics, just get one of those cheery little 
women talking to you, and we are not afraid 
to wager anything that she can cure you. 
The long-drawn line about your mouth will 
relax, the cloud of settled gloom will vanish 
—nobody knows where—and the first thing 
you know yon are laughing. Ah! what bless- 
ings are those happy women! How often 
their little hands guide the ponderous ma- 
chinery of life with almost an invisible touch! 
No one knows, no one will ever know until 
the day of judgment reveals, how much we 
owe to those hopeful, uncomplaining, bappy 
women ! 





TRIBUTE TO A MOTHER. 


Children, look in those eyes, listen to that 
dear voice, notice the feeling of even a single 
touch that is bestowed upon you by her gen- 
tle hand! Make much of it while you have 
that most precious of all gifts, a loving mother. 
Read the unfathomable love in those eyes, the 
kind anxiety of that tone and look, however 
slight your pain. In after years you may 
have friends—fond dear friends—but never 
will you have again the inexpressible love and 
gentleness lavished upon you, which none but 
a mother bestows. Qften do I sigh in my 
struggles with the dark, uncaring world, for 
the sweet, deep security I felt, when of an 
evening, nestling in her bosom, I listened to 
some quiet tale, suitable to my age, read in 
her tender and untiring voice. Never can I 
forget her sweet glance cast upon me when I 
appeared asleep; never her kiss of peace at 
night. Years have passed away since we laid 
her beside my father in the old church yard ; 
and still her voice whispers from the grave, 
and her eyes watch over me, as I visit spots 
long since hallowed to the memory of my 
mother.— Macauley. 





LITTLE WASTES. 


The cellar, laundry and kitchen are among 
the places that demand daily care, if one 
would guard against much wastefulness. It is 
incredible how much that could be profitably 
used either for the family or to help the poor, 
is thrown away or rendered worthless through 
the lack of a little economy. The wasteful- 
ness of only one day is small perhaps, and not 
easily recognized ; but the mischief once be- 
gun and suffered to pass unrebuked, piles up 
rapidly till it reaches the sum total at the end 
of the year, which is found to be immense. 

For instance the waste of soap and starch 
alone in the hands of an ordinary good 
laundress, week after week, would easily sup- 
ply a poor family with all they would re- 
quire. Clothes-lines, clothes-pins left out to 
rot and mildew, instead of being brought in 
and put in their proper place, will help to 
well the list of expenses at the end of the 
year more than one would at first imagine, 
not only by the actual expense, but more by 
the injury done to clothes by this neglect.— 
Christian Union. 





General Miscellany. 
THE ‘GREAT UNITED STATES SEEN 
THROUGH FRENCH SPECTAOLES. 


The cosmos of most Frenchmen lies be- 
tween Belgium and the Pyrenees, the Medi- 
terranean and the English Channel. When 
they attempt to describe anything beyond 
their own confines they are very apt to blund- 
er consummately. They seldom get anything 
right off their own soil. Of this country they 
nearly always chronicle marvelous things—in- 
deed, however serious they may be, they rare- 
ly fail to be comical in dealing with America. 
The latest unconscious humorist is Jules 
Saussa, who has published a romance—in a 
double sense—entitled the ‘‘Societe des Mou- 
chards,” the action being laid in France, Italy, 
Zululand, and the United States. He pays a 
delicate compliment to New York city by call- 
ing it the rendezvous of all the scoundrels in 
Europe. One of his most striking personages 
is a Mrs. Pitt, aged eighty years, remarkable 
for two fangs like a wild boar’s, and for an in- 
satiable appetite for what he names le todd 
—composed of much whiskey, little water, 
lemon and sugar. She keeps a fashionable 
boarding-school in Louisiana, and drinks so 
freely every evening that she is carried to her 
room by a muscular servant specially em- 
ployed tor the purpose. She is very fond of 
a certain Major Dick—also a devotee of le 
todd—who addresses her ‘tin true Ameriean 
fashion” as ‘‘Old Mule,” and ‘‘Ancient Ro- 
mantic Brain.” He constantly uses the favo- 
rite oath of the country, **God me damn!” and 
when he is particularly affectionate to Mrs. 
Pitt, sits down by her and puts his feet in her 
lap. A woman is here always addressed, if 
married, as ‘‘Mistress,” and if single, as 
‘“‘Mrs.,” while aman is addressed as ‘‘Mas- 
ter,” or ‘‘My Gentleman.” A lady should, in 
writing to one of the other sex, call him 
‘*Honorable Sir,” or ‘‘Respected Gentleman,” 
and sign herself ‘‘Your devoted Seuitor,” or 
‘Your truly respectfullest.” Saussa intro- 
duces us to two very pretty Ohio girls, Jinifer 
and Betsy, one of whom habitually rides wild 
horses through her native town, bareheaded ; 
and the other, donning trowsers and high 
boots, goes forth to hunt rattlesnakes. Most 
Americans carry, we are informed, a bowic- 
knife in their boot, and rich Southerners are 
always accompanied by two negroes to fan 
them. Notwithstanding the custom of going 
armed, the average American is not necessari- 
ly very fierce; and there are natives, who, so 
far as known, have never killed a single man. 
Different babits characterize different States. 
In Minnesota, for example, young women of 
position enter cornfields during the season to 
gather red corn ; and, after a wedding ceremo- 
ny has been performed, all the invited guests 
set to peeling apples, the object being to see 
who can peel the most ina given time. In 
several of the States west of the Mississippi— 
which is ten thousand miles long and empties 
into Lake Superior—ladies of the best society 
spend weeks at atime in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, hunting and killing grizzly bears, and 
wear necklaces of their claws as trophies of 
their prowess. Every American will recog- 
nize this faithful delineation of national scenes 
and manners, and will wonder how a French- 
dian could have been so very accurate. 





BIBLE NAMES IN ENGLAND. 


If we look over the pages of the directories 
of West Yorkshire an East Lancashire, and 
strike out the surnames, we could imagine we 
were consulting anciently inscribed registers 
of Joppa or Jericho. It would seem as if Ca- 
naan and the West Riding had got inextrica- 
bly mixed. 

What a spectacle meets our eye! Within 
the limits of ten leaves we have three Phara- 
ohs, while as many Hepbzibahs are to be 
found on one single page. Adah and Zillah 
Pickles, sisters, are milliners. Jehoiada 
Rhodes makes saws—not Solomon's sort—and 
Hariph Crawshaw keeps a farm. Vashni, 
from somewhere in the Chronicles, Page is 
rescued from oblivion by Vashni Wilkinson, 
coal merchant, who very likely goes to Bar- 
zillai Williamson on the same e for his 
joints, Barzillai being a butcher. Jachin, 
known to but a few as situated in the Book of 
Kings, is in the person of Jachin Firth, a beer 
retailer, familiar to all his neighbors. Heber 
Holdsworth on one page is faced by Er Illing- 
worth on the other. Asa and Joab are ex- 
tremely popular, while Abner, Adna, Ashael, 
Erastus, Eunice, Benaiah, Aquila, Elihu and 
Philemon enjoy a fair amount of patronage. 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, having 
— rescued from a xy hy avs 
de with bapti water. ve t- 
pep niente emreahe ey not know 
existed in the Bible at all till I looked into 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire directories. 

The Bible has decided the nomenclature of 
the North of England. In towns like Old- 
een Bolton, bton and sy the 

lergyman’s baptismal register is but a record 
of Bible names. A clerical friend of mine 
christened twins Cain and Abel, only the 
— day, much against his own wishes. 





of Manchester, at the suggestion of a cotton- 
spinner, the father, a acme me by the name of 
Lees, having asked his advice. 

“I suppose it must be a Scripture name,” 
said his master. 

“Oh, yes; that’s of course.” 

‘Suppose you choose Tellno,” said his em- 
ployer. 

‘That'll do, replied the other, who had 
never heard it before, and liked it the better 
on that account. The child is now, Tell-no 
Lees (‘*Lees” being the Lancashire way of 
“‘lies”), the father, too late, finding that he 
had been hoaxed. 

*‘Sirs,” was the answer given to a bewil- 
dered curate, after the usual demand to name 
the child. He objected, but was informed 
that it was a Scripture name, and the verse : 
“Sirs, what must Ido to be saved?” was 
triumphantly appealed to. This reminds one 
of the Puritan who styled his dog ‘‘More- 
over,” after the dog in the Gospel : 

“‘Moreover the dog came and licked his 
sores.” 

There is, again, a story of a clergyman 
making the customary demand as to name 
from a knot of women round the font. ‘Ax 
her,” said one. Turning to the woman who 
appeared to be indicated, he again asked, 
‘*What name ?” ‘‘Ax her,” she replied. The 
third woman being questioned, gave the same 
reply. At last he discovered the name to be 
the Scriptural Achsah, Caleb’s daughter—a 
name, by the way, which was somewhat popu- 
lar with our forefathers.— Curiosities of Pur- 
titan Nomenclature. 





THE 


TWO MYSTERIES. 





BY MARY MAPES DODGE, 





We know not what it Is, dear, this sleep so deep and 
still, 
The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale 


and chill; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we may call 
and call, 

The oranges white solitude of peace that settles over 
all. 


We -—- not what it means, dear, this desolate heart 
vain, 
The dread to take our daily way and walk in it 


again. 
We know not to what sphere the loved who leave us 


0, 
Nor why we’re left to wonder still, nor why we do not 
know; 


But this we know: Our loved and lost, if they should 
come this day— 

Should come and ask us, ‘‘What is life?” not one of 
us could say. 

Life is a mystery, as deep as ever death can be; 

Yet, oh! how sweet itis to us—this life we live and 
see! 


Then might they say,—these vanished ones, — and 
blessed is the thought, 

“So sweet is death to us, beloved! though we may tell 
you naught; 

We may not tell it te the quick, thia mystery of 
death,— 5 : 

Ye may not tell us, if ye would, the mystery of 


breath.” 

The child who enters life comes not with knowledge 
or intent, 

So those who enter death must go as little children 
tent. 

Nothing is known. But I belleve that God is over 


ead, 
And as life is to the living, so death is to the 
dead. 





LIFE IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


It is impossible to form an idea of a tem- 
pest in the polar sea. The icebergs are like 
floating rocks whirled along a rapid current. 
The crystal mountains dash against each other, 
backward and forward, bursting with a roar 
like thunder, and returning to the charge 
until, losing their equilibrium, they tumble 
over in a cloud of spray, upheaving the ice- 
fields, which fall afterward like the crack of 
a whip-lash on the boiling sea. Tne sea gulls 
fly awry screaming; and often a black, shin- 


ing whale comes for an instant puffing to the 
surface. When the midnight sun grazes the 
horizon, the floating mountains and the rocks 


seem immersed in a wave of purple light. 
‘The cold is by no means so insupportable as 
is supposed. We passed from a rated cabin 
at 50° ahove zero to 47° below zero ir the 
open air without inconvenience. A much 
higher degree of cold becomes, however, in- 
sufferable if there is wind. At 15° below 
zero, a steam, as if from a boiling kettle, rises 
from the water. At once frozen by the wind, 
it falls in a fine powder. This phenomenon 
is called ice-smoke. At 40° the snow and hu- 
man bodies also smoke, which smoke changes 
at once into millions of tiny particles, like 
needles of ice, which fill the air, and make a 
light, continuous noise, like the rustle of 
stiff silk. At this temperature the trunks ot 
trees burst with a loud report, the rocks 
break up, and the earth opens and vomits 
smoking water. Knives break if cutting but- 
ter. Cigars go out by contact with the ice 
on the beard. To talk is fatiguing. At 
night the eyelids are covered with a crust of 
ice, which must be carefully removed before 
one can open them.— Professor Nordenskjold. 


= 





PATIENTS’ PREJUDICES. 


A rural doctor has much to learn before he 
is fully qualified to minister to the tastes of 
his clients. A simple solution of Epsom salts 
is colorless, and is therefore regarded with 
suspicion. It leaves too much to the imagina- 
tion, and does not by its mere appearance in- 
spire that implicit faith which it is so desirable 
to kindle in the patient’s mind. The idea of 
strength is what must be conveyed, and there- 
fore those delicate tints of transparent red 
and clear golden yellow with which a town 
chemist delights his lady customers, are quite 
out of place, for they are suggestive of refine- 
ment rather than power. ‘The judicious doc- 
tor adds to the row of bottles on bis surgery 
shelves a large one containing a dark-brown 
viscous fluid. A few drops of this impart to 
the most harmless looking mixture a richness 
of color which carries conviction with it, and 
even induces patients to pass over any defi- 
ciency of nastiness in the matter of taste. 
This bottle is regarded with awe and admira- 
tion by all who are admitted into the surgery ; 
and, until a beneficent Government has intro 
duced the study of Latin into village schools, 
country people are not likely to discover that 
the mysterious words, ‘*Sacch : Ust :” which 
appear on the label mean nothing more nor 
less than burnt sugar. Meanwhile this one 
bottle does more than any amount of tact on 
the part of the doctor to reconcile medical 
science with vulgar prejudice. 


Wit and Zumor. 
From N. Y. Sunday World. 


THE POETS AND THE FISHERS. 





Six pocts sat on the string-piece, 
On the string-piece of a wharf, 
And watching the gay canal-boats 
That were leotedt on and off, 
And they sang to the pulse of the rudders, 
Aa they — from windward to lee, 
A low-voiced song of longing— 
“When my ship comes in ion sea.” 


And sandwiched among the poets 
Were tix fishers gray and grim, 
Who had sat on that self-same stiing-piece 
Ere the morning stars grew dim. 
And they said to the crooning poets, 
As they pulled up their hooks so bare, 
And cast them again in the river, 
“What kind of a ship is that’air?” 


And the poets sang in chorus, 
“Full many a weary day 
I have sat upon this string piece 
And looked adown the bay; 
And many ships have floated 
In from the distant sea, 
Laden with poets’ treasures, 
But none come in to me.” 


And the patient fishers answered, 
“It's goin’ on twenty year 
Since man an’ boy I've sot here 
A-fishin’ off this pier; 
An’ jest as I'd feel a porgee 
A-nibblin’ at the bait, 
Some danged old ship would frighten him, 
An’ I'd pulled him up too late.” 


And as the fishers murmured, 
The poets descried the sail 
Of a three-masted schooner-canal-boat 
That was wafted in on the gale. 
And they sprang to their feet in triumph, 
And they cried aloud in their glee, 
“My soul I’ve possessed in patience, 
And my ship cometh in from sea.” 


And the fishers arose in wonder, 
And shaded their eyes with their hands, 
And they looked at the coming veseel, 
And they all exclaimed, “Good lands! 
That old three-masted schooner 
That's a.coming in from sea, 
Is the gosh-blamed tub from a brickyard 
That frightens away my porgee.” 


And the poets and fishers wrestled, 
And they fought full long and well, 

And which of them would have conquered 

No man can ever tell; 

For they all fell into the water 
And sank ‘neath the schooner’s lee, 

And the poets n@er greeted their gallant ship, 
Nor the fisherg their porgee. 





NOT ON GOOD TERMS, 


‘Did yer know that the Simpkinses and I 
weren't on good terms?” said Colonel Solon, 
as he dropped into the editorial chair of the 
Oil City Derrick, like a bag of bran out of a 
wagon. 

**No, what’s the trouble ?” 

“Dump if I know zactly. Yer see, the 
other night me’n and wife war invited out to a 
at at Deckin Todd's, an’ we went, caz I 

w that Deckin didn’t scrimp on eatables a 
bit, an’ allers had suthin in a jug down cellar. 
Well, when we got thar the house was mighty 

igh filled, an’ every one was a talking kind 
°’ oose like, an’ a complimenting each other 


in various ways. a a i as 
smoothly as a chunk of butter caatat fake 


*till long arter supper time, Mr. Simpkin, sez 
he vo wife, sez he, ‘Mrs. Solon, yer looks 
*bout as nigh as young as yer did ten years 
+ an’ my wife, sez she, ‘yer a flatterin’ me, 
r. Simpkim,’ coz my wife she knows what to 
say, she does. An’I warn’t goin’ to be out- 
done in perliteness, an’ I Mrs. Simpkin 
tother side of the room, so I sings out, ‘Hi, 
Mrs. Simpkin, land o’ Goshen, but that air 
me saw yer buyin’ t’other day makes 


as as a sixteen-year old ;¥ 
ws Ny age 


r 
F 











just as still as a hay mow for about two min 
utes, an’ Mrs. Simpkin looked like she wanted 
to kick somebody, an’ my wife, sez she, ‘‘Sol- 
omon, Solomon,’ jest as if I'd sot down on 
the baby or broke a lookin’ glass. The peo- 
ple didn’t seem to breathe easy for a long 
time, an’ bumby we kem away, an’ my wife 
sez she, ‘Solomon Solon, some men are made 
fools an’ some men are born fools.’ An’ sez 
I, ‘Sally, that’s so,’ but I do not know for the 
life o’ me who she was thinking on, unless 
*twas that nat’ral fool of Todd's.” 





‘‘My friend,” began a serious individual 
who called in at a cotton dealer's the other 
day, ‘will you give me a few moments to talk 
about your future—” ‘* Fasares no, blast 
your futures; I’m stuck $3,000 with the 
blanked things. I’m doing nothing but a spot 
business now, and blanked little of that. 
There’s Charley S. up stairs, he'll teik ‘fu- 
tures’ with you from July to eternity—good 
morning”—and the cotton man rushed out, 
leaving the good clergyman, who was inexpe- 
rienced in the slang of the trade, speechless 
with astonishment, and he saved up his re- 
marks on the future for a future opportunity. 





A STRANGER passing a churchyard and see- 
ing a hearse standing hard by, inquired who 
was dead. The sexton informed him. 
‘‘What complaint?” asked the inquisitive 
one. Said the old man: ‘‘There is no com- 
plaint; everybody is satisfied.” 





‘In choosing a wife,” says the Phrenologi- 
cal Journal, *‘be governed by her chin.” 
The worst of it is, that, after having chosen a 
wife, one is apt to keep on being governed in 
the same way. 





‘‘Wuy don’t you come in out of the rain ?” 
said a good-natured dominie to a ragged Irish- 
man. ‘‘Shure it’s ave no consequence, yer 
rivrence,” returned Pat; ‘‘me clothes is 80 
full of holes they won't howld wather.” 





THaT was a wise colored man who, in 
speaking of the happiness of married people, 
said: ‘Dat ‘ar ‘pends altogedder how dey en- 
joys themselves.” 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 
VEGETIN 
Te Great Boon Purinea 


FOR TEN TIMES ITS COST. 


The great benefit I have received from the use of 
VEGETINE induces me to give my testimony in its 













favor. I believe it to be not only of great value for 
restoring the health, but a preventive of diseases 
peculiar to the spring and summer seasons. 


I would not be without it for ten times its cost. 
EDWIN TILDEN, 
Agent for Schomacher gold string piano, 493 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 


Vegetine is sold by all Druggists. 
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CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES FAIL, 
as itacts directly on the Kidneys, Liver, and 


Bowels, restoring them at once to healthy action. 
HUNT'S KEMPDY fs a safe, sure and apeedy cure, 
and hundreds have testified to having been cured by it 
when physicians and friends had given them up to 
die. Do not del 


try atonce HUNT'S REMEDY 
to 





Send for pam tt 

WM. EE. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 

Prices, 75 cents and 81.25. Large size the 
cheapest. Ask your druggist for HUNT’S REM- 
EDY. Take no other. 


‘BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


Will positively cure nine-tenths of the 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism) that can bo produced. For Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 
on earth. 


It has cured cases given up by physicians as incar- 
abie. However hopeless you may feel, 

Test Bishop Soule’s Liniment at once. 

Except for burns, Bruises, Toothache, Sore Throat, 





light sprains, and VERY MILD cases of the above dis- 
eases, always procure the large bottles. 
Large bottles, $1.50. Small bottles, 75 cents. 


All Druggists sell BISHOP? SOULE’S LINIMENT, 
F. W. RYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston 
Hall. lett 


THE WONDER 


Is becoming universal as to how such an im 
mense sale could be created in Lowell for 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. But, my friend, if 
you could stand behind our counter a week 
and hear what those say who are using It, 
the reason would appear as clear as the 
noon-day sun. The real curative power of 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA demonstrates itself 
in every case where our directions are falth- 
fully regarded. We would that we might 
get before the people a fractional part of the 
confidence that is expressed to us every day 
in this medicine by those who have carefully 
noted (without prejudice) its effects upon the 
blood and through that upon the whole sys- 
tem, stimulating all the functions of the 
body to perform the duties nature requires 
ofthem. Try a bottle and satisfy yourself. 


Cold Hands and Feet. 
LOWPLL, Feb. 3, 187% | 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
About one year ago my daughter commenced 
taking your Sarsaparilla. At that time she 
had very little appetite; could take no lon 
walks, and her face was ae broken ou 
withahumor. She was low-spirited; troubled 
with cold hands and feet; her blood seemed 
to be poor, and she was in a condition which 
caused us great anxiety. After taking one 
bottle of your Sarsaparilla she began to im- 
prove; and she now has a good appetite and 
can take much 'onger walks. Her humor is 
nothing compared with what It was one year 
ago. She is in better spirita, is not troubled 
with cold hands and feet as previously. And 
I attribute this improvement in her condl- 
tion largely to your Sarsaparilla. She has 
taken six bottles, and intends to continue Its 
use. I was inclined to oppose the trial of it 
at first. I now have great faith In it as a 
blood purifier. Very truly yours 
. L. HINCKLEY, 
No. 964 Broadway, Lowell, Mase, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sold by all druggists, Price $1; or six for 
LA 


$5. a by OOD & bo., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Wort 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natura! cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 


will be perfect: if they become clogged, 
dreadtul diseases 
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are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING.” 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousandshavebeencured. Try itandyou 
willadd one more to the number. Take ft 
and health w!llonce more gladden your heart 


bear such 
stipation and Plies ? 
Wry be so fearful because of dis- 


urine 
Krpney-Worr will cure you. Try a pack 
age at once and be satisfied. 
It isa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Modicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get & for 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.0. 
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(uticura 


What are Skin and Scalp Diseases but the evidence 
of internal Humor ten times more difficult to reach 
and cure, which floats in the blood and other fluids, 
destroying the delicate machinery of life and filling 
the body with fon! corruptions ? 

CuTricurRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
CuTicura, a Medicinal Jelly, assisted by the CurTt- 
CURA MEDICINAL AND TOILET Soap, have per- 
formed the most miraculous cures ever recorded in 
medica! annals. 





ECZEMA RODENT, SALT RHEUM, ETC. 


Eczema Ropent.—F. H. Drake, Esq., agent for 
Harper and Brothers, Detroit, Mich., gives an aston 
ishing account of his case (eczema rodent,) which had 


been treated by a consultation of oer without 
benefit, and which speedily yielded to the Caticura 
Remedies 


SALT RuEUM.—WIll McDonald, 1315 Butterfield 
Street, Chicago, gratefully acknowledges a cure of 


salt rheum on head, neck, face, arms and legs for 
seventeen years; not able to walk except on hands 
and knees for one year; not able to help himself for 
eight years; tried hundreds of remedies; doctors pro 
nounced his case hopeless; permanently cured by the 
Cuticura Remedies 

PSORIASIS Thomas Delaney, Memphis, Tenn., af 


flicted with psoriasis for ninetecn years; completely 
cured by Cuticura Kemedies. 

RixGcworm.—Geo. W. Brown, 48 Marshall Street, 
Providence, R. 1., cured of a mngworm humor got at a 
barver’s, which spread all over the ears, neck and face, 
and for six years resisted all kinds of treatment; cured 
by Cuticura Remedies. 


CuTicurRA REMEDIES are prepared by WEEKS & 
POTTER, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
St., Boston, 21 Front Street, [oronto, Ont, ands 
Snow Hill, London, and are for sale by all Druggiste. 


MALT 


UNFERMENTED 
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MALT BITTERS 


TRADE MARK 
Albion pony 
a —_— 
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MALT AND 205 


cause 


] LOOD POVERTY.---Th« 


ity to be met with in every walk of life may be 

traced to Poverty of the Blood »0 close application 
to business or study, late hours, dissipation, want of 
exercise or sleep, have enfeebled the digestive organs 
and rendered the blood thin, watery, and powerless to 
fulfil the great purposes for which it was created 
What shal! be done Live a regular and wholesome 
life and take MALT BITTERS This matchless 
Renovator of feeble and exhausted constitutions is 
rich in the elements that go to nourish and strengthen 
the blood. It perfects digestion, stimulates the liver, 
kidneys, and bowels, quiets the brain and nervous 
forces, and induces refreshing sleep 

MALT BITTERS are prepared without fermenta 
tion, from Canadian BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
aod warranted superior to all other forms of malt or 
medicine, while free from the objections urged against 
malt liquors 

Ask for MALT Bitrers prepared by the MALt1 
BITTERS COMPANY, and see that every bottle bears 
the TRADY MArk LABEL, duly signed and enclosed in 
WAVE LINES as seen In cu 

MALT BITTEKRS are for sale by all Druggists. 4123 

THE 


Ce RE 3] PURE 
NERVE FO 


MANUFACTURED .. 


ak WY: ; 


Vecetable 
aeaMercas | HIER 


CEPHALINE! 


Isa concentrated VERVE FOOD of unparalleled 

] P It affords instant relief and permanent 
snd Sick Headaches ; 
aralysis; Heart Dis- 
Nervous Prostration : 
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eases; Sleeplessness ; 
Tremors ani all Nerwous Complaints, It isa 
eafe Substitute and Cure for Opium and Stimu- 
lants. Cures Nervousness in all cases of adults 
or children. A thorough success in Vegetable Chem- 
istry. Buy of your Druggist, or we will mail ij post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50c. per box; Six 
boxes for $2.50. 

rhe Aromatic Vegetable Compound, HEALY’S 
TONIC PILLS, surpasses all other remedies for 
the Permanent Cure of Female Weaknesses. 
Thousands of Women have been cured by them, and 
can be referred to. Sold by Druggists, or will be mail 
ed upon receipt of price, $1.00 per box; 6 bones 
$5.00. Send for valua pamphlets of the above 
remedies. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


2» 


|. W. H. JEWETT & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PIANO FORTES, 


Wareroom, 576 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


No trouble to show goods. Stt 
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Hop Bitte will Care Vou 
If you are a minist and have overtaxed yourd 
secif with your pastoral duties ra mother, worn 
out with care and work, orgif you are elinply alling ; 
if you feel weak and dispirited, without clear- 
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If you are aman of 
etrain of your ever 
tera, tolling over your 

Hop Bitters will 

If you are young, and 

cretion, or are growing loo 
Ilop Bitters will 

If you are in the work 
desk, anywhere, and feel 
cleansing, toning or stim 
cating, 

Hop Bitters i 

If you are old, and you 
Nerves unsteady, and you 


Restore You. 

iness, weakened by tha 
luties; or a man of let- 
nidnight work, - 
trengthen You, 
Buffering from any Indla- 
fast,asis often the case. 
Relieve You. 

nthe farm, at the 
yur #ystem necds 
without intoxi-~ 


What You Need, 


shop, « 


hat y 
ulating 
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Hop Bitters will give you New Life and Viger. 


Hor ¢ 


The Hop Pap for Stomact 


euperior to allothers. Iti 
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cils. Sold at all stationers. ly3l 


KNOW THYSELF. — 









| E antold miseries that result 

from indiscretion in early lite 
may be alleviated and cored. 
Those who doubt this assertion 


should purchase the new medical 
work pubiished by the PEABODY 
MDDICAL INSTITUTE, Boston, 
entitled THE SCIENCE OF 
PA) LIFE: or, SELF-PRESER- 
¢ ; peta VATION. Exhausted vitality, 
nervous and pliysic al debility, or vitality impaired by 
the errors of youth or too close application to business, 
may be restored and manhood regained 

wo hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
published. It is a standard medical work, the best in 
the English language, written by a physician of great 


experience, to whom was awarded a gold and jewelled 


medal by the National Medical Association. It con- 
tains beautiful and very expensive engravings. Three 
huadred pages, more than 50 valuable prescriptions for 
all forms of prevailing direase, the result of many years 
of extensive and successful practice, either one of 
which is worth ten times the price of the book. Bound 


in French cloth; price only $1, sent by mail post paid. 

The London Lancet says: “No person should be 
without this valuable book. The author is a noble 
benefactor.” 

An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cents 
for postage. 

The author refers, by permission, to Hor. P. A. BIS. 
SELL, M. D., president of the Nationa Medical As- 


roAddress Dr. W. Hl. PAR- HEAL 
THYSELF 


KER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 
AND NOT 


Boston, Mass. The author 
7" J 
sree WEAR ouT. 


by Watehmakers. Ky mail, ® cts. Circulars 
SOLD FREE.J. 5. BIRCH & OU., 3% Dey St..N.Y. 


may be consulted on all dis 
eases requiring skill and 
ly52 


experience. 









New Styles, Bevel Edge Cards, 2 cts.; or 20 
12 seid Chromos, 10 cts. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, 
N.Y. 6teop 18 





¢) Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed and Chromo 
. Cards, name in Gold and Jet, 10c.- 


WBreowss CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, Cr. 
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